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WHAT ARE UNIVERSITIES 
FOR? 


war has led to a considerable increase in the number, not 

only of Catholic students, but also of the Catholic members 
of the teaching staffs. For some years past a number of these 
Catholic university teachers have been concerned to establish 
and maintain some degree of communication among themselves, 
in the belief that they might be able to contribute something as a 
result of their common discussions, not only to the solution of the 
problems of Catholics in the universities, but to the life of the 
Church in this country as a whole and of the universities in which 
they work. Some preliminary meetings of Catholic university 
teachers and others interested led to the holding, in September 
1958, at St Mary’s College, Strawberry Hill, under the auspices 
of the Newman Association and with the full approval of the 
bishops, several of whom took an active part in the meeting, of a 
well-attended Conference on the Higher Education of Catholics. 
The papers discussed at this meeting were published in the 
Summer 1958 number of Tue Dusiin Review, which will give 
some idea of the topics covered. It was agreed by those present 
that another conference of Catholic university teachers should be 
held at Liverpool in September 1960. The committee appointed 
to organize this conference has decided that the subject should be 
‘What are Universities For?’ This rather fundamental question is 
one which university teachers throughout the country are more 
and more often asking themselves and each other in these days 
of rapid change in the university, with increasing doubt about 
whether the right answer has yet been found and increasing dis- 
satisfaction about the apparent lack of interest in it among those 
most directly responsible for the general planning of university 
expansion. It seemed to us that Catholic university teachers might 
have something to contribute to this discussion which would be 
of more than merely domestic interest, and the papers to be dis- 
cussed at the Conference which are published in this number of 
Tue Dusiin Review do a good deal to justify this hope. 
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THE RISING TIDE 


Growing Numbers of Catholic Students 


By MICHAEL P. FOGARTY 


FRIEND of mine, a native of the Irish ghetto of one of our 
Ave cities, remembers how in his now distant youth he was 

called one day for an examination to be held at the local 
university. It was not a university examination, nor even an ex- 
amination for university entrance. But for ever after the bare fact 
of having seen the inside of the gates of learning conferred on him 
in his community a pleasant aura of prestige. 

Those days are long past. In the last twenty years Catholic 
students have begun to pour into the universities. The Newman 
Demographic Survey has just completed an estimate of the rising 
propensity of Catholics to become undergraduates. The number of 
Catholic undergraduates might in any case have been expected to 
rise as a result both of the general pressure to raise the number in 
the universities and of the increase in the proportion of Catholic to 
total births. Whereas at the end of the 1940’s Catholics amounted 
to about 104 per cent of the adult population of England and 
Wales, Catholic births in 1951 amounted to 134 per cent of all 
births, and by 1964 it is estimated that the proportion will have 
risen to around 17 per cent. At the university age, eighteen to 
twenty-one, the proportion of native Catholics was 10 to 104 per 
cent in 1951, is probably today something over 11 per cent, and is 
likely by 1970 to reach 13 to 134 per cent. 

But over and above this there is a strong tendency for the pro- 
portion of Catholics seeking university education to rise faster than 
the proportion of the general population. In 1951~2 Catholic under- 
graduates in the universities of England and Wales represented 1-99 
per cent of the Catholic population aged eighteen to twenty-one. 
In the total population of the same age 3-08 per cent were under- 
graduates. Catholics thus had about two-thirds as much chance— 
to be exact, 65 per cent of the chance—of reaching a university as 
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members of the population in general. By 1959-60, on the other 
hand, their chance reached 71 per cent. What their chance will be 
in 1970-1 can be estimated on either of two bases. The more pessi- 
mistic starts from the fact that in the last five years of rapid univer- 
sity expansion, from 1954—5 to 1959-60, the growth in the number 
of Catholic undergraduates has only a little more than kept pace 
with the growth in the number of undergraduates in general. Is it 
that Catholic grammar schools have failed to expand fast enough? 
Or that they have failed to expand fast enough in those fields, 
especially in science, in which the universities particularly wel- 
come new entrants? The Survey report makes no judgement on 
this. It simply notes that if this slowing of the relative rate of 
growth in the number of Catholic undergraduates is maintained, 
Catholics’ chance of reaching a university in 1970-1 will still be 
only 76 per cent of that of members of the general population; 
better than now, but still well short of an equal chance. If, on the 
other hand, the stronger trend of Catholics into the universities 
that prevailed till 1954-5 is resumed, Catholics’ chance in 1970-1 
will be 95 per cent. For practical purposes, Catholics will then 
have attained equality of opportunity at the university level. 

The Survey’s report is only a first sketch—or rather a second 
sketch, following on the pioneer study of Catholic Undergraduates at 
the Universities of England and Wales, by Audrey Donnithorne, for 
1953-4—of what one would like to know about the position of 
Catholics among English and Welsh students. It includes a survey 
of the distribution of the Catholic undergraduate population 
among individual universities. The Catholic percentage is highest 
at Liverpool, with 16 per cent. It is particularly low at Reading, 
Cambridge, Leicester, Nottingham, and Durham (but not New- 
castle) and in Wales, with proportions from 2$ to 6 per cent. The 
national average is 8 per cent. But one would like a number of 
other breakdowns. Experience in other countries suggests that 
Catholics tend to be backward in technology and to some extent 
in pure science, higher education for women, and in postgraduate 
work; also that Catholic graduates on the whole aim less high than 
others in their careers. How far are any of these things true here? 
The data even of the present survey are somewhat shaky. London, 
as in Miss Donnithorne’s study, remains a statistical chaos in 
which an estimate of the number of Catholic students can 
scarcely claim to be even an informed guess. In consultation with 
the university chaplains, the Survey is working out a system of 
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regular records which will make fuller and more accurate studies 
possible in future. 

Meantime, even the present figures give one much to think 
over. Here is a Catholic student population which in 1951 was 
4500—and remember that we are speaking of England and Wales 
alone—and in 1960 is nearer 7000. By 1970 it may well be 14,000, 
or even more. This is in part the result of a national trend, and 
raises problems common to all groups in the country: univer- 
sity expansion, entrance requirements, student maintenance, the 
balance of faculties and subjects, the stranglehold of Oxford and 
Cambridge. I confess that I find it a little galling to see that in the 
opinion of the great Catholic public schools, both male and female, 
for a student to enter the college where I teach is a fate worse than 
death. Deeds speak louder than words; in my last year as Dean of 
Arts I had, out of some 700 applications, one from one of the well- 
known Catholic schools, and he went finally to Sandhurst. 

But over and above these country-wide problems there are 
those that concern especially Catholics. The rising propensity of 
Catholics to enter universities is world-wide; it shows itself in 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and the United States as well as 
here. We in Britain are inclined to explain it as a social pheno- 
menon. Catholics are ceasing to be socially inferior, nationally 
distinct, and religious outcasts, and are taking their normal place 
in the life of the country. This is true. But in a massive recent 
survey in Social Compass, M. A. Matthijssen shows that it is only 
part and perhaps not the most important part of the truth. The 
sorrows of Irish immigrants will not do to explain the backward- 
ness of Catholics in higher education, till recently, in the Catholic 
provinces of Germany or cantons of Switzerland, or their tendency 
in the last two generations to catch up. Social factors, it seems, 
have embroidered on a deeper trend. 

For past centuries, it seems clear from the figures that reaction 
to the Reformation did disable Catholics from reaching out 
towards the new forms of knowledge and higher general level of 
education for which a more and more rapidly changing world 
was beginning to call. Catholics were cautious and traditional; it 
was the reformers, and after them the rationalists, who reached 
more quickly for secondary and university education, and, in 
particular, for education in the newer sciences and technologies. 
Catholics, if they reached the universities at all, were likely to 


2 Vol. 6, No. 3. 
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concentrate in the safe familiar fields of theology, philosophy, 
languages, and law. 

Since the beginning of this century—perhaps earlier, from 
around 1870—this attitude has been passing away. Catholics have 
been finding an intellectual attitude appropriate to the sort of 
quickly changing, technically based civilization in which we live. 
Admittedly, the shortcomings of centuries are not made up so 
easily. Schools have to be built, teachers trained, and an educa- 
tional tradition created. Even in countries where Catholicism is 
less complicated with social difficulties than here, this process has 
taken time and is still incomplete. But the time is in sight in this 
and other countries when getting Catholics into secondary schools 
and universities will no longer be a problem. The central problem 
will then be: granted that Catholics have wholeheartedly accepted 
higher education, what are they to make of it? 

This problem presents itself in two different ways in different 
environments. Other things being equal, as I have argued else- 
where,! one would expect Catholics to contribute more to the 
broader, more synthetic problems of any science, or at the points 
where a science meets philosophy and theology, than to highly 
specialized fields of work. Perspective, catholicity, is after all of 
the essence of Catholicism. But one or other of two things may go 
wrong, according to the position of Catholics in each country or 
educational system. 

In the specifically Catholic university the danger is of concen- 
trating on broad synthetic aspects and philosophic or theological 
discussion to such an extent as to fail to keep up with the advance 
of the material to be discussed or synthesized. In the modern 
world of swiftly changing knowledge one cannot synthesize that 
which one has not oneself helped to create, for it is only those 
engaged in the work of creation who can be fully aware of what is 
going on. This is the point of the discussion of Catholics in intel- 
lectual life that has rolled around America in the last few years. 
The level of aspiration of American Catholic colleges, it is 
charged, is too low. They do not lead the way in either teaching 
or research. Consequently, though they have very rightly aimed at 
a Catholic perspective in teaching and research, they have not 
been sufficiently up with the advance guard to be able to develop 
and impose this perspective effectively. The Catholic intellectual, 
as Fr Ong argues in one recent book, can expect to contribute as a 


7THe Dusum Review (Summer 1958). 
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Catholic only from the front line of the intellectual battle, not by 
surveying and criticizing the field from the rear. 

That danger may exist in the Catholic schools in England. It 
does not, on the whole, among Catholics in the English universities. 
Those of us who teach or study in these universities are not 
members of a Catholic group apart. We speak the language of our 
colleagues, share the same training, and sit at the same tables and 
in the same common rooms. This is an immense advantage, 
which we shall not lightly give up, and one of its chief gains is that 
our level of intellectual aspiration is no lower than that of others 
around us. But it does carry with it a danger opposite to that found 
in the Catholic university. We may be as well up as our colleagues 
in our own subjects. But there is a real danger that we may have 
neither the will nor the means to carry out as well as our opposite 
numbers in a Catholic college the specifically Catholic vocation of 
synthesis and philosophical or theological criticism. 

I do not think that the answer lies mainly in the chaplaincies. 
Useful as they are, the chaplaincies are chiefly a transmission belt. 
The problem is to give them something to transmit; models to 
which they can point and service stations to which they can refer 
those who come to them with a specialized need. We need, on the 
one hand, all over the university field, individual scholars who 
have fully integrated their Catholic theology and philosophy with 
a first-class understanding of their own subjects (that is what I 
mean by ‘models’) and on the other hand institutes in which the 
basic tools of Catholic thought—theology and biblical criticism, 
philosophy, the history and sociology of religion, social criticism 
—are developed at a level that makes them useful to the enquirer 
secking what is significant for his own specialist field. We shall, no 
doubt, get more and more suitably qualified individual scholars 
simply by the natural process by which, as more Catholic students 
enter at the bottom, more Catholic professors emerge at the top. 
This is already happening on an important scale. But we shall not 
get enough, or quickly enough—too many of us will remain in the 
state where we are Catholics and scholars, but never the two sides 
of our personality shall meet—without the help of institutes work- 
ing on the tool subjects at a first-class intellectual level. 

This was, of course, the point pressed by the Catholic University 
Teachers’ Conference in 1958. In one field, the sociology of 
religion, the essential foundations have already been laid. The 
Newman Demographic Survey is now firmly established, with a 
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substantial budget and full-time qualified staff, as one of the 
world-wide circle of institutes engaged in putting the techniques 
of the social sciences at the service of the Church. In this field, in 
this country, the ball is at our feet; neither in nor out of the univer- 
sities is there any other group with the resources and standing of 
the Survey for that area of study. For other fields we wait, with 
interest, for a progress report. 

These problems were urgent enough even some years ago. 
They are doubly urgent now with the prospects «! so massive 
a growth in the Catholic student population. For building a 
Catholic tradition in the universities and ensuring a major Catholic 
contribution to the intellectual life of the country, now is the hour. 


THE RELIGIOUS SCENE 


Belief and Practice in the Universities 


By PAUL BLACK 


beliefs and practices which constitutes the religious activity of 

our universities. A brief account of such a complex can only 
be made by attempting to resolve the situation into its major ele- 
ments, and I shall attempt to describe three main elements. The 
first of these can be called the environment, by which I mean the 
various influences, such as historical tradition or social structure, 
which are fixed or change only slowly and which set the scene 
for the religious activity of the university community. The second 
element is the existing pattern of belief and practice amongst both 
staff and students. The third, which is a special development of 
the second, is the pattern of organized religious activity which 
emerges in the traditions and programmes of the different re- 
ligious societies. This article will be divided into three main 
sections according to the above pattern. However, the position of 
Catholics will be given special prominence and will be discussed 
in a separate fourth section following the review of other religious 


groups. 


|: THIS article I shall attempt to describe the complex of 
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Two major limitations must be mentioned at the outset. The 
first is the lack of data. This article should ideally be based on 
a thorough survey of all our universities and on representative 
samples of their members: because it is not, conclusions must be 
drawn from limited data eked out by personal impressions. The 
second is the complexity of the subject, in particular the range 
of diversity between the universities in this country. Conclusions 
derived for one university can rarely be applied to them all with- 
out qualification and at each stage in the discussion the different 
types of university may have to be considered separately. 


I 


The first aspect of the environment to be discussed is the formal 
role of religion in the university constitution. Both Oxford and 
Cambridge have some formal affiliations to the established 
Church. For example, in Cambridge there is a university church 
to which, on Sunday afternoons in term, the Vice-Chancellor, 
proctors, and some heads of houses process formally to attend a 
university sermon. Degrees are given ‘in nomine Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti’, grace is recited at dinner in college, and nearly all 
the colleges have a chaplain, usually a fellow, whose major duty is 
the pastoral care of the members of the college. By contrast, most 
of the other universities in England and Wales are secular insti- 
tutions: several are explicitly secular because one motive behind 
their formation was to provide for those debarred from Oxford 
and Cambridge by religious tests. Thus John Owens! laid down 
that in his college there should be no test of religious opinions and 
that nothing in the teaching which concerned religion should 
be offensive to the conscience of any student. Conditions of this 
type have been invoked to prevent or delay the establishment of a 
university service or sermon or the appointment of university 
chaplains,* but there are signs that extreme secular positions 
may be abandoned. A few provincial universities have an annual 
university service; and although most of them do not appoint or 
recognize any university chaplain, one of the more recent found- 
ations, the University College of North Staffs, appoints three 


ioe of a University. By H. B. Charlton. Manchester University Press (1951) > 


p. 26. 
* Ibid. pp. 29-43. 
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official chaplains, one Anglican, one Nonconformist, and one 
Catholic, and Birmingham has recently taken a new step in 
recognizing a list of university chaplains of the various denomina- 
tions. The Scottish universities have religious affiliations, and each 
has one officially appointed chaplain. 

The second aspect is the place of theology in university teach- 
ing. Three of the English provincial universities and all the major 
London colleges, except King’s, have no teachers of theology or 
related subjects on their staff; six others have lecturers but no 
chair, whilst of those in England which have chairs, only Oxford, 
Cambridge, Durham, Manchester, and King’s College, London, 
have more than one chair in the subject. Most of the provincial 
universities did not teach theology when they were founded, but 
some have been able to circumvent their statutes to admit the 
subject. Partly because of this, the approach of these universities to 
theology has been ‘timid and half-hearted’ and the subject is re- 
garded with ‘an uneasy intellectual conscience’.1 In Manchester 
none of the nine chairs is in theology as such; their titles are 
all peripheral, like ‘Biblical Criticism and Exegesis’, ‘History of 
Doctrine’, ‘Comparative Religion’, and ‘Philosophy of Religion’. 
A few universities have lecturers in theology of several different 
communions (including, in the case of Birmingham, two Cath- 
olics), and in several of these the students of theology receive 
general training in their university course but live in confessional 
houses where this training is supplemented. This feature tends to 
separate such students from the main student body, and since in 
addition their numbers are usually small, theology students do 
not play a great part in the life of the university community. The 
Scottish universities all have large theology departments; there 
are altogether nineteen chairs in the subject in the four Scottish 
universities. 

Outside Oxford, Cambridge, and the Scottish universities it is 
therefore possible for a student or lecturer to play an active part 
in university life and yet make no contact as far as the university 
is concerned with religious practice or teaching. For a student in 
pure or applied science or medicine, his formal teaching will 
almost certainly make no reference to religion, either as an 
intellectual discipline, or as a moral system, or even as a social 
phenomenon. In literary or historical disciplines, however, there 
must at least be some discussions of the effects of religious beliefs. 


1 The Crisis in the University. By Sir Walter Moberley. S.C.M. Press (1949), p. 278. 
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Teaching which is hostile to religion is rarely found, but in certain 
specific subjects problems may be treated in ways which raise 
difficulties for Christians. In philosophy, the positivist tradition 
may call in question the whole validity of religious doctrine; how- 
ever, positivism is less radical than it used to be, and, outside 
Oxford, philosophy is studied intensively only by a very small 
number of students. Science teaching raises no direct opposition, 
but the border-line sciences which deal with man, in ‘particular 
psychology and sociology, may do so. For example, in their 
practical training social scientists have to consider how to help 
people whose difficulties are bound up with moral dilemmas and 
students are told that ethical standards must not be imposed on 
those who are being helped. This policy may be unexceptionable, 
but it may sound to the immature student like an instruction to 
abandon his moral principles, especially when it is taught by a 
lecturer who also believes that absolute moral standards cannot 
be established. 

The third aspect, which will be discussed only briefly here, 
concerns the conditions in which students live and work. In six! of 
the ‘redbrick’ universities over half the students live in halls of 
residence,* but for the other ‘redbrick’ universities, including all 
the larger ones, only about 20 per cent are in halls of residence. 
About 30 per cent of the students live at home. Those who live at 
home or in lodgings often have long journeys to the university and 
are also under some obligation to return in the evenings in time 
for an evening meal, so that it is difficult for students to attend 
society meetings, most of which must be over by 6 p.m. Such 
difficulties are accentuated by the crowded time-tables in some 
science departments where students have as many as thirty hours 
a week of formal teaching. Thus it is not surprising to find that 
whereas in Manchester students spend on average 1-8 hours a 
week on society meetings® (a figure which includes a large pro- 
portion of attendances at departmental societies), in North Staffs 
the corresponding average is 3:8 hours a week,‘ although the 
actual number of societies which a student joins is almost the 
same for both universities. A large proportion (about 50 per cent) 


1 Durham, Exeter, Hull, Leicester, North Staffs, and Reading 
* Most of the figures quoted here are from the Returns from Universities and University 
Colleges, 1956-7, published by H.M.S.O. for University Grants Committee. 
**A Study of Student Societies in the University of Manchester’, The Sociological 
Review, Vol. 4, a 43 (1956). 
* ‘Student Societies in the University College of North Staffs’, The Sociological 
Review, Vol. 4, p. 257 (1956). 
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both of students living at home and of those living in lodgings 
find their social life outside the university, and in general students 
living in lodgings do not play a much greater part in university 
life than those at home; they are simply more lonely. A major 
deficiency of provincial universities is that a large proportion of 
students lack simple companionship because the system is too 
large and impersonal and does not provide time or opportunity for 
the shy or hesitant student to make friends. 

Oxford and Cambridge are in an entirely different situation. 
About half of their students are living in college at any one time, 
but nearly all students live in college for at least one of their three 
years and they all dine regularly in college whether they live in or 
not. Thus the opportunities for social contact are better provided, 
and both formal and informal activities can easily continue into 
the late evening. 


II 


An attempt can be made to describe the religious affiliations 
and practices of students by considering three sets of evidence. 


The first set, which relates to Oxford and Cambridge, is obtained 
from surveys which have been published in university magazines, 
and the main results of the most recent of these, in which over 
nine hundred Cambridge undergraduates were questioned, are 
given in Tables I and II.? If the figures in Table I are compared 





Taare I Tasre II 


RELIGIOUS PROFESSION RELIGIOUS PRACTICE 


percent Assessed by the number of attendances at Church 
Church of England .. 49 in the first five weeks of the Lent Term, 1958 
Roman Catholic ee | 
Nonconformist or Church Church of | Roman | Noncon- | Agnostic, 
of Scotland .. oes: England | Catholic | formist ele, 
Non-denominational 
Christian od wo  g percent | percent | percent | per cent 
Jewish .. . *> 2 | None 16 11 74 


Other religion ‘e ; 
Agnostic or Atheist or Occasional) 21 - ‘7 


Rationalist or Humanist 21 Regular 61 65 7 
No answer—Don’t know 7 | Noanswer 2 2 2 


























1 ‘Social Life in a Provincial University’, The British Journal of Sociology. An article 
by Alice Eden in Vol. 10, No. 4, p. 291 (December 1959). 

**Religion in Cambridge.’ By R. Warren Evans, Cambridge Opinion, Vol. 16 
(October 1959). 
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with figures for a genera] sample of young people in urban districts 
in the eighteen to twenty-two age group,! three main differences 
are apparent: in the general sample there were more Anglicans 
(62 per cent), more Catholics (20 per cent), and fewer agnostics or 
atheists (less than 3 per cent). The first and last differences prob- 
ably show only that a university student is less likely to say ‘C. of E.’ 
when this is an empty formality. The second difference is an 
extreme example of the tendency for Catholics to avoid or fail 
to attain university education. Estimates made by the Newman 
Demographic Survey? show that in England and Wales as a 
whole the proportion of young Catholics who attend universities 
(2-73 per cent) is significantly smaller than the corresponding 
proportion for all young people (3-82 per cent). The figures for 
religious practice given in Table II show that about 45 per cent of 
Cambridge undergraduates attend church services regularly and 
a further 15 per cent attend occasionally. Some of the causes of 
these surprisingly large‘ figures are suggested by other results of 
the survey. About 49 per cent of the sample came from public 
schools, and of this group 55 per cent were Anglican and 16 per 
cent agnostic or atheist; about 22 per cent were from grammar 
schools, of whom 36 per cent were Anglican and 27 per cent 
agnostic or atheist. A similar and related trend is shown by refer- 
ring to the occupations of parents. Of those whose parents were in 
managerial or professional work (76 per cent of the sample), 50 
per cent were Anglican and 19 per cent agnostic or atheist, whilst 
of those whose parents were in skilled or unskilled manual work 
(8 per cent of the sample), 32 per cent were Anglican and 28 per 
cent agnostic or atheist. An earlier Cambridge survey’ showed 
that religious practice amongst third-year students (42 per cent 
regular church-goers) was less than practice amongst first-year 
students (50 per cent regular church-goers). 

Similar though less detailed results can be quoted for Oxford.® 
The division between the different religious bodies was about 
the same as that at Cambridge except for a higher proportion of 


+ *Youth and Religion’, New Life, Vol. 14, Nos. 1 and 2 (published b y the Y.C.W.). 
* ‘Catholics in the Universities—The Next Decade.’ A report of the Newman 
phic Survey which is to be published. 
* In an peg in Cambridge Opinion, Vol. 10 (October 1958), Dr Mervyn Stockwood 
quoted — evidence in support of a higher estimate (55 per cent) for the number of 
urch-goers. 
* A Gallup Poll (News Chronicle, 16 April 1957) has shown that in Great Britain 
14 per cent of the population go to church on Sunday. 
Opinion, Vol. 10 (October 1958). 
* Cherwell (30 May 1956). 
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Catholics (7 per cent instead of 4 per cent). To the question ‘Do 
you regularly practise your religion?’ 50-6 per cent of men and 
62-6 per cent of women answered yes. This survey also showed 
that a high proportion of practising Anglicans came from public 
schools whilst a high proportion of agnostics or atheists came from 
grammar schools. An attempt was made to discover the effect of 
university life on religious belief by asking students if their religious 
faith had been strengthened by their stay in Oxford, to which 
29°3 per cent of men and 45-6 per cent of women answered yes; 
however, only 17-5 per cent of men and 16-5 per cent of women 
said that their religious beliefs had changed since they came up. 

It seems probable that the high figures for religious practice 
are due, in part at least, to effective pastoral care in maintaining 
the religious faith of students, some of whom come from public 
schools where religious training is thorough and careful. Further- 
more, the small Oxbridge college with a chaplain in residence 
must be an ideal pastoral opportunity. Any comparison with 
other universities in the country or with the country as a whole 
must take into account that Oxbridge undergraduates are far 
from giving a typical sample of English society but are heavily 
biased towards the establishment, which still, to some extent, 
implies a bias towards religious observance. However, all these 
qualifications do not completely explain the results: for example, 
most commentaries on these figures are united in saying that 
religious observance is much higher than it was before the war. 

The second set of data comes from results collected at Edin- 
burgh,' where about 1600 students were questioned. The main 
results are tabulated below: 





DO YOU ATTEND CHURCH? DO YOU BELIEVE IN A DEITY? 
Regularly Occasionally Never Yes No Don’t know* 
43°3 percent 41°2 percent 15°5 percent | 73 percent 12-7 percent 14°3 percent 








There were significant differences between men and women: 
56 per cent of the women attend church regularly and 86-8 per 
cent believe in God, whereas the corresponding figures for men 


1 Comment (a magazine published by students at Edinburgh), Vol. 1, No. 1 (January 
1960), and Vol. 1, No. 4 (March 1960). 
* For Great Britain as a whole, a Gallup Poll (News Chronicle, 15 April 1957) 
gave the following figures for belief in God: under twenty-one, yes 62 per cent, no 
per cent, don’t know 33 per cent; over twenty, yes 78 per cent, no 6 per cent, don’t 
cow 16 per cent. 
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are 34 per cent and 65-4 per cent. The same survey, in an attempt 
to study changes in religious belief in the course of a university 
career, showed that amongst first-year students 76-1 per cent 
believed in a God and 10-4 per cent did not, whilst amongst 
fourth-year students 63:5 per cent believed and 19-7 per cent did 
not. These figures were not obtained by following the same group 
through their four years at the university, and the samples com- 
pared may not have been identical on entry, e.g. because different 
proportions had previously completed National Service. In the 
medical faculty the trend of increase of atheism and agnosticism 
was reversed in the fifth and sixth years, years in which the 
students do clinical work. The survey results were also analysed 
with reference to the different faculties of students and seem to 
show that the proportion of those who believe in and practise a 
religion is smaller in science than in medicine or arts, though 
mainly because more scientists come up as agnostics or atheists © 
rather than because of an enhancement of the difference between 
the years discussed above. 

In attempting to assess these figures a few other facts about the 
University of Edinburgh might be relevant. Out of 6000 students 
(of whom threequarters are full-time) about 200 are theological 
students, and about 500 belong formally to various student 
religious societies. Church attendance in Scotland as a whole is 
higher than in England and about 65 per cent of Edinburgh 
students are Scots. 

There do not appear to be any comparable results of recent 
origin for an English provincial university, and for the various 
reasons quoted above the picture for these universities cannot be 
derived by extrapolation from Oxbridge or Edinburgh. I have 
myself, with the help of some colleagues, attempted to collect 
some statistics; these showed that about 15-20 per cent of students 
belong to religious societies in the university and that a further 
10 per cent take an active part in religious societies outside 
the university. In a recent broadcast,! the Anglican chaplain at 
Liverpool estimated that between 10 and 15 per cent of students 
had some connexion with his chaplaincy or with other religious 
bodies and mentioned that at an undergraduate service to inaug- 
urate a new session, about a thousand undergraduates out of a 
total university population of 3800 were present. I would estimate 


1 The Way of Life: Religion in the Modern Universities. 1—Liverpool and 
Birmingham. Broadcast in the B.B.C. Home Service, 17 January 1960. 
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that at least 25 per cent of undergraduates in provincial universi- 
ties have some regular religious observance and that the figure 
may well be over 30 per cent. The proportions of Catholics at 
provincial universities show marked eegene variations, but the 
average is about 8 per cent. 

It is much more difficult to make estimates of the attitude of 
university staff. My impression is that the senior staff differ from 
the students and reflect pre-war student opinions so that the pro- 
portions of agnostics and nominal Christians are much higher 
than in the student body. In the broadcast referred to above, the 
story was told of the lecturer who was genuinely surprised at the 
high proportion of Sunday school teachers amongst his students. 
But although lecturers are surprised that religious activity is more 
common than in their student days, this does not mean that they 
are hostile, and in fact many will respect any Christian contri- 
bution to the life of the university. In Birmingham about 15 per 
cent of the staff are known to their colleagues to be practising 
Christians; there are a few, but only a few, active atheists or 
rationalists. 

In summary it may be said that regular religious practice is 
probably much more common amongst students than amongst 
the population as a whole; in Oxford, Cambridge, and Scotland it 
is certainly much more common, though for rather special reasons 
in the case of the first two. There appears to be evidence that some 
students lose their religious faith dvring their university careers, 
but the number affected is small and perhaps is no greater than 
might be expected for young people of whom a large proportion 
are away from the disciplines of school and home for the first 
time.! However, only a very small proportion are actually con- 
verted to Christianity whilst at the university. 

If this situation is compared with the pre-war picture, it is 
possible to talk in terms of a religious revival amongst the student 
body, though ‘revival’ must be interpreted to mean that the uni- 
versity is no longer a place where most students lose their faith. Of 
the many reasons which have been proposed to explain or explain 
away this situation, some which are particular or peculiar to 
individual universities have already been mentioned. It seems 


* The only comparable figures are those obtained by the Y.C.W. Newman Survey 
(New ‘ Vol. 14, Nos. 1 and 2) for young Catholics in urban districts, amongst 
whom the percentages of regular Mass attenders in the different age groups were: 
fifteen to cighteen—77 per cent; nineteen to twenty—72 per cent; twenty-one to 
twenty-two—62 per cent; twenty-three to twenty-four per cent. 


Vol. 234. No. 484. H 
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certain that the major trend of student interest is now different 
from what it was between the wars. In that period, the more 
lively interest in domestic and international problems, for which 
Marxist or socialist views were readily accepted as providing a 
solution, created a climate of opinion in which religion was irrel- 
evant. The present interest in politics is much feebler because 
domestic politics are taken for granted, whilst international prob- 
lems are fearful and do not admit of simple solutions, so that they 
heighten insecurity rather than become a cause for crusading 
fervour. Only specific problems where there is an issue which can be 
regarded as a clear moral issue, such as apartheid or nuclear dis- 
armament, can arouse much interest. Personal problems are rela- 
tively more important. An increasing number of the students are 
acquiring training and background which makes them strangers 
in their own homes and to this factor may be added the need to 
find a place and a social acceptance in a large and impersonal 
community and the need to find standards of morality in a com- 
munity where these are not clearly defined. At the same time 
there is no acceptable philosophy which claims to settle all these 
problems and there is therefore interest in religion as a possible 
answer. Ideally, of course, interest in religion should be enhanced 
in a university if the system is educating students and if there is no 
prejudice that religion is irrational. In fact religion is regarded as 
intellectually respectable and the humanists and atheists who 
attack its intellectual status are a small minority. However, several 
Oxford and Cambridge chaplains have said! that many members 
of their congregations would prefer to be regarded as interested 
enquirers rather than as committed Christians. The success of Dr 
Mervyn Stockwood, whilst he was vicar of the university church 
in Cambridge, in attracting crowds of undergraduates to his 
church was attributable, in part, to the appeal of the speakers to 
broad philosophical interests rather than to theological or devo- 
tional interests which might have concerned only the convinced 
believers. In a similar manner, the annual one-week course of 
open lectures given in Cambridge by Dominicans on general 
philosophical and theological problems has attracted large 
audiences in recent years. 

If this analysis were correct then it would follow that a clear 


1 The Way of Life: Rumours of Revival—The University of Oxford. Broadcast 
in the B.B.C. Home Service, 7 June 1959. Rumours of Revival—The University of 
Cambridge. Broadcast in the B.B.C. Home Service, 5 July 1959. 
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positive exposition of the basis of religious belief would find a 
sympathetic audience in most universities. Where, as in Cam- 
bridge, an adequate number of chaplains is available, who can 
appreciate the problems of those seeking such a basis and can 
attempt to build on the latent interest, the results can amount to a 
revival. 


Ii! 


The general picture presented in the previous section must 
now be completed by a discussion of the particular religious 
groups which exist in universities. In Cambridge and, to a lesser 
extent, in Oxford, the college chapels are the main centres of 
corporate religious life. In provincial universities student religious 
societies are more important because they fill this role, but less 
important because many students play a part in religious groups 
outside the university. 

Two main societies, the Student Christian Movement and the 
Christian Unions, both with strong national federations to support 
them, have been a major element in the student body for at least 
thirty years. They are both interdenominational, but the major 
feature of the last few years has been the multiplication and 
growth of denominational societies. 

The Student Christian Movement ‘calls students to bear wit- 
ness as responsible members of a particular Church in personal 
commitment to Jesus Christ as their Saviour and Lord’,! and 
membership is open to all without conditions, since the movement 
regards itself as a bridge between students and the Church; only 
from officers of the movement is a positive affirmation of Christian 
faith required. The S.C.M. has always had a strong ecumenical 
tradition and explicitly rejects attempts to present members with 
a system of answers to the issues which divide Christian Churches. 
It has about 7000 members, and 250 colleges and 81 theological 
colleges are affiliated to it. Its income is adequate to maintain two 
houses in London (one of which is the national headquarters 
whilst the other serves as an international centre) and to enable it 
to employ about twenty-five full-time secretaries, most of whom 
are graduates. Over one-half of this income comes from regular 
donations from ‘Senior Friends’, most of whom are past members, 


1*Aim and Basis of the S.C.M.’ Taken from Christian Obedience in the University, by 
J. D. McCaughey, S.C.M. Press (1958). 
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whilst the rest comes from subscriptions, from donations, and from 
the dividends of the S.C.M. Press and Conference Estates, Ltd. 
Of the secretaries, twelve work for the schools movement which 
operates in over 700 schools, mainly in the upper forms of 
grammar schools, three work for the $.C.M. groups in teachers’ 
training colleges, seven are travelling secretaries working for 
university groups in Great Britain, and one works for groups in 
theological colleges. Apart from the general assistance given to the 
constituent societies, the $.C.M. has certain special interests. It 
maintains international contacts both directly and through the 
World Student Christian Federation and there is a full-time inter- 
national secretary, whilst another secretary works on problems of 
contacting and meeting overseas students. There is a specialized 
industrial group, with a full-time secretary, which helps students 
in technical colleges and university engineering departments to 
discuss the problems of industrial society and of technical change. 
The S.C.M. magazine has a full-time editor and a circulation of 
go000. The movement has several conferences each year, some 
short ones for special topics, for example by the theological or in- 
dustrial groups, and a major meeting of nine days’ study confer- 
ence followed by a six-day general conference—the latter attended 
by about 300 students. 

The individual S.C.M. societies in universities are in general 
comparable in size with the Catholic societies. They concentrate 
mainly on regular prayer meetings and services and on work in 
small study groups, each of which studies a specific theme, usually 
a bible study. University staff members often help these groups. 
As denominational societies have grown, they have competed 
with the S.C.M. for members and the growth of the S.C.M. has 
therefore been less rapid. Many of the S.C.M. societies have 
reached the size (of the order of 100 to 200) where such bodies 
become impersonal and it is very difficult to welcome all members 
and give them a binding sense of personal commitment, so that 
the smaller denominational societies may attract members more 
easily. However, many S.C.M. members are also members of their 
own denominational societies. 

The S.C.M. has a university teachers’ group which, although 
small, has been responsible for important developments. Shortly 
after the war, a group of university teachers met, under S.C.M. 
auspices, to discuss university problems and their discussions led 
first to the publication of several pamphlets and eventually to 
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the production of Sir Walter Moberley’s book, The Crisis in the 
University.» 

The Inter-Varsity Fellowship of Christian Unions resembles 
the S.C.M. in that it is inter-denominational and has some 
members who also belong to their own denominational societies. 
The I.V.F. is a fundamentalist body standing for ‘the plenary in- 
spiration of Scripture and its supreme authority in all matters of 
faith or conduct’.* It started separate existence when a funda- 
mentalist group in Cambridge broke away from the $.C.M. in 
1910: the federation as such was founded in 1927. It has groups 
in almost all the universities and in 95 training colleges and 160 
technical colleges. There are 3500 members in the universities, a 
further 2000 in other colleges, and a staff of nineteen graduate 
secretaries, ten of whom are travelling secretaries. As for the 
S.C.M., a large proportion of the expenses of national administra- 
tion is borne by graduate ex-members and other donors. There is 
a graduate fellowship which has its own secretariat and journal, 
and specialized groups dealing with education, medicine, science, 
and biblical research. 

The basis of membership of a University Christian Union is a 
declaration of faith in Christ as Saviour and God. Office holders 
must subscribe to a short statement of biblical belief. The main 
activities are weekly prayer meetings, regular bible-study groups 
and prayer groups, and regular lecture meetings. A student 
society is assisted in its work by staff members, by the graduate 
travelling secretaries who come as speakers and as advisers, and 
by published material for study-group meetings and on techniques 
of leadership produced by the I.V.F. There are also weekend and 
one-day conferences, some of which are given by missionaries who 
emphasize missionary responsibilities. The Christian Unions are 
well known in student circles for their keen evangelical spirit; in 
fact they are sometimes unpopular because it is felt that they in- 
trude too much, and because their intellectual attitude is too rigid. 
Their publications and their meetings are little concerned with 
the problem of relating a student’s special subject to the basis of 
his faith; they concentrate on Bible study and commentary. The 
split between them and the S.C. M. is well marked and the various 
sporadic and local attempts at rapprochement have never shown 
great promise of success. 


1$.C.M. Press (1949). 


* Quoted from an I.V.F. pamphlet. 
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The denominational societies are more recent and probably 
vary more because they depend on local chaplains rather than 
on strong national federations. Birmingham has, for example, 
Anglican, Baptist, Congregationalist, Jewish, Methodist, and Pres- 
byterian chaplains, as well as a Catholic chaplain and a chaplain 
appointed to the S.C.M. Apart from these latter two all the chap- 
lains are part-time. All of them work through a denominational 
society in the Students’ Union. Some of these societies are now 
quite large—e.g. the Methodist Society in Birmingham has about 
as many members as the S.C.M. or the Catholic Society, and in 
Cambridge the Methodist Society has over four hundred members. 
Strong national federations of the denominational societies have 
not yet been developed but such a growth seems inevitable. A few 
societies, such as the Anglican societies in both Birmingham and 
Liverpool, have their own chaplaincy centres. 

There are few well-defined religious groups amongst university 
staff. In several universities there exists an informal group of 
Christians founded often on the initiative of senior §.C.M. mem- 
bers but inviting all denominations, who meet occasionally for 
discussion meetings. The net effect of these is that Christian mem- 
bers of staff do know one another and to a limited extent do 
discuss some common problems, but the number prepared to give 
active support to regular meetings of such a group would be quite 
small; out of five hundred staff in Birmingham, between ten and 
twenty might attend a set of five fortnightly discussion meetings 
which had been publicized to about eighty known Christians. 

Finally, brief mention ought to be made of rationalist or 
humanist student societies. In many universities these do not 
exist: in some they have only sporadic existence: in one university 
a small rationalist society was recently joined by a large body of 
S.C.M. members who wanted to invigorate it to keep discussion 
alive. This contrast with the health of many student societies 
should not be taken to argue the inherent weakness of rationalism. 
Leaders of both the S.C.M. and I.V.F. and the Catholic student 
societies all agree that their groups fluctuate a great deal from 
year to year in quality, mainly because they depend on student 
leadership; imaginative and competent student leaders prepared 
to devote time to these societies do not appear as regularly as 
required. If these societies did not have the continuity supplied by 
their chaplains and their national federations, some of them would 
probably die occasionally and need revival. 
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IV 


The position of Catholics in the universities has been left to this 
fourth section. The history of the circumstances in which Catholics 
were first forbidden and then allowed to attend Oxford and 
Cambridge has already been written and need not be discussed 
here.! Catholics were first allowed at Oxford and Cambridge 
provided that they attended courses in philosophy, history, and 
religion given by Catholic professors. The provision of chaplains 
and chaplaincies for these universities was organized on a national 
scale by establishing what is now the Oxford and Cambridge 
Catholic Board. No such formal conditions have ever been made 
for the other universities and the care of their undergraduates has 
always been treated as a diocesan responsibility. 

The best estimates of numbers of Catholic students have been 
presented elsewhere.* From estimates made by chaplains at several 
provincial universities, it seems that the proportion of Catholic 
students who have some connexion with their chaplains is about 
60 per cent (the estimates vary between 50 per cent and 75 per 
cent). All of those universities which have more than two hundred 
Catholic undergraduates have full-time chaplains and chaplaincy 
centres; nearly all of the rest, including some with between one 
hundred and one hundred and fifty Catholics, have part-time 
chaplains and no chaplaincy premises. 

The pattern of activity of Catholic student societies varies con- 
siderably between the universities. In Oxford and Cambridge and, 
to a more limited extent, London, the central chaplaincy activity 
is the Sunday Mass, and at a Sunday Mass, or between Masses, is 
given a conference, usually by a priest specially invited for this 
purpose. Attendance at these conferences fulfills the obligation of 
receiving instruction laid on Oxford and Cambridge students in 
1895. Thus in a real sense the chaplaincy is the students’ parish and 
its life can be centred on the liturgy. In most provincial universi- 
ties this is not so. Students could not readily attend a Sunday Mass 
at their chaplaincy because their homes or lodgings are dispersed 
over a large city and Sunday-morning travel is difficult, because 
the one-third who live at home would not regard the chaplaincy 


1 ‘Catholics and the Universities, 1850-1950.’ By H. O. Evennett. Chapter X of The 
English Catholics. Burns Oates (1950). 
* Report of the Newman Demographic Survey. 
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as their parish church, and because in general the chaplaincies are 
converted private houses and their chapels would not accom- 
modate several hundred students if they came. Usually in these 
societies the only liturgical functions are Masses in the late after- 
noon on holidays of obligation and an annual Academic High 
Mass for which a nearby parish church has to be used to avoid 
overcrowding. One notable exception is Liverpool, where the 
chaplaincy has a daily lunch-hour Mass attended by eighty to one 
hundred students. The chaplains’ task of providing adequate 
training in their faith for students has then to be approached by 
means of weekday meetings, the difficulties of which, for non- 
residential universities, have already been discussed. Many chap- 
laincies organize regular lecture courses, but the regular attend- 
ance which these command is usually a fraction, and sometimes a 
small fraction, of the society membership. In most of the chaplain- 
cies there are regular weekly meetings addressed by visiting 
speakers, which form the main society activity, to be supple- 
mented by occasional liturgical and social functions. These are 
organized mainly by the student society which, in a provincial 
university, is linked with and can work in the main student body 
by being a recognized society of the Students’ Union. In such uni- 
versities the chaplain tends more to work through and depend on 
the leaders of the student society because the activities they organ- 
ize are the main life of the society. Many student societies recog- 
nize a responsibility to the whole university and hold special 
meeting in the Students’ Union to attract a wider audience. Most 
chaplaincies also have several groups in which seven or eight 
students meet once a week for one or two hours of discussion. Such 
groups are often directed by the chaplain and helped by material 
provided by the Union of Catholic Students, but there are many 
groups also which are run under the auspices of Catholic bodies 
whose proper apostolate lies outside universities. The content and 
quality of group discussions vary a great deal: the worst are low- 
grade study circles, which fail because students cannot teach 
themselves without guidance. The best are corporate units in 
which a leader can personally inspire others to meditate on the 
Gospels, to study and discuss their faith, and to develop an apos- 
tolate to the university, but groups cannot usually develop into 
this more complex pattern of meditation, study, and action, with- 
out trained leaders. 

At a national level, Catholic student societies are united in the 
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Union of Catholic Students, a body which is recognized by the 
appointment to it of a national chaplain by the Hierarchy of 
England and Wales. Not all university societies belong to the 
U.C.S. at present and the number of its subscriptions, collected 
upon a per capita basis from societies, is about 2000.1 The other 
main sources of income are annual grants from the university 
chaplains and from the Newman Association. The only permanent 
premises is a small office provided by the Newman Association and 
the Union has no full-time or part-time staff.? In many respects 
the Union attempts the same range of activities as the 8.C.M. or 
I.V.F. and if all the members of Catholic societies are reckoned as 
members, then it caters for a larger university membership than 
either of these organizations. However, there is obviously no com- 
parison in the resources of staff or finance at its disposal. Never- 
theless, its progress in some directions has been remarkable mainly - 
because it has always succeeded in attracting leaders and helpers 
of high quality: the leaders have usually been research students or 
other graduates because the experience and spare time of under- 
graduates are rarely adequate. At its Summer and Easter schools 
and its several weekend conferences U.C.S. attracts an aggregate 
of about five hundred students each year. Its Catholic Action 
Service Committee, which has a separate part-time chaplain, pro- 
vides printed material and leadership training courses for student 
groups and the U.C.S. has in this way played a major part in 
developing group work in several universities. The Union also 
represents Catholic students nationally in the National Union of 
Students, World University Service, and similar bodies, and inter- 
nationally in Pax Romana. It is also linked with the Newman 
Association in the University Catholic Federation. But in many of 
its activities the effect of its limited resources is apparent. Its 
leaders usually have more than their spare time filled by the 
administrative effort required to keep the organization alive, and 
so have neither time nor resources to devote to travel and the 
development of wider contacts and ideas which a national organ- 
ization requires. In some directions the U.C.S. has done little or 
nothing: for example, there is little or no work on the develop- 
ment of the apostolate in technical colleges in this country or 
amongst Catholics who are in non-Catholic training colleges. The 

1 Cf. the Demographic Survey estimate of 6900 Catholic undergraduates of whom 
about 4000 would belong to Catholic societies. 


* Part-time help for certain aspects of U.C.S. work may shortly be provided 
through the generosity of another Catholic organization. 
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U.C.S. has applied itself to both these problems but this has 
usually amounted to the sporadic spare-time efforts of one student 
as compared with the several full-time secretaries which §.C.M. 
and I.V.F. have for such work. 


V 


In this final section I want to comment on the evidence pre- 
sented in this article and in particular on its relevance for the 
Catholic community. The university environment probably pre- 
sents fewer dangers to faith than most of the communities to which 
a young person can go on leaving school. The main influence of 
university teaching is a subtle but important one: by ignoring ulti- 
mate questions of belief and purpose it creates the impression that 
such questions are irrelevant or fruitless when compared with the 
work of its specialized disciplines. For reasons which I have 
discussed in my first section above, this influence will be most 
marked in the science faculties. It follows that any attempt at 
religious education should not merely add religious knowledge as 
a further isolated subject competing for attention, but should 
rather attempt to integrate the basic questions of religious belief 
with the fundamentals of the special disciplines. There are 
grounds for believing that at present there is considerable oppor- 
tunity in that any serious and honest attempt to discuss the basis of 
Christianity in the university can rely on a latent interest. At the 
same time the university community is growing in size and in influ- 
ence and with this growth the basic conditions of university life, 
such as the student numbers, the places in which most students 
live, and the divisions of numbers between the faculties, are going 
to alter quite rapidly. 

In this situation it is important to re-examine continually the 
way in which the challenge of the university situation is being met 
by Catholics. The Church must be represented in the university, 
and the community of chaplain and Catholic staff and students is 
the Church in the university.! This implies first of all that the 
members should be united in the liturgy, secondly that because 
they are in a university they should be deepening and integrating 
their knowledge of the faith, and thirdly that they should be 


1*The University Apostolate’. An article in The Catholic Herald for 23 January 
1953, by Mgr Gordon Wheeler. 
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present in and to the university as a whole, in particular by an 
apostolate in the intellectual and moral spheres. 

It has already been suggested that for the first element of the 
ideal few chaplaincy premises are adequate, a deficiency which is 
more striking if we think of the number of Catholic students to 
be expected in (say) 1970. An adequate chaplaincy centre should 
have a chapel which would hold all Catholic university members 
and which should be very near to the university; an extra half- 
mile could make it impossible to fit midday Mass into a crowded 
lunch-hour. There should also be room for the chaplain to live 
and entertain in comfort without having to restrict students’ 
activities, and for students to develop facilities for making a 
friendly social atmosphere where at least those in lodgings, for 
whom university life can be lonely, might find companionship. 

To achieve all this would be difficult enough, but at least the 
ideal should be clear. The problem of developing and deepening 
students’ knowledge of the faith presents more subtle difficulties. 
Students who come from Catholic schools usually have a religious 
training which is adequate only in certain respects. Training in 
Christian doctrine is often thorough, but too much of it consists of 
‘answers’ drawn from old or very old textbooks, so that the first 
contact with a live agnostic who raises modern objections to the 
‘answers’ can be an unwholesome surprise. Teaching in Scripture 
is usually weak: one chaplain has described the shock he caused 
his students when he discussed the interpretation of Scripture. 
They thought him an extreme modernist but he was in fact giving 
a résumé of the encyclical Divino Afflante. The major defect is a 
lack of emphasis on a personal spiritual formation which should 
culminate in a sense of the apostolic nature of all the activities of 
a Christian, and hence of Christian responsibility in all spheres of 
activity. In fact there are Catholic grammar schools where sixth- 
form pupils receive corporal punishment for not doing their 
homework, and one student has expressed the attitude he devel- 
oped as follows : ‘Sunday Mass, Easter duties, avoid mortal sin and 
you're in! The Church says so.’ Most of the freshmen from one 
Catholic grammar school have ignored personal invitations to a 
university chaplaincy because, according to their colleagues who 
accepted, ‘they didn’t want lots more religion stuffed down their 
throats when they got to the university’. Catholic students all too 
often follow the crowd in the minor forms of loose sexual behaviour 
which are a common sight at dances in a Students’ Union, partly 
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because they lack a clear ideal of marriage and a sense of personal 
integrity strong enough to enable them to resist the fashion. 

The problem is not primarily one of imparting knowledge, but 
rather of inspiring in students this sense of personal apostolate and 
of the relevance to it of the life and work in the university. For this 
reason lecture courses may miss the point and succeed only in 
imitating the worst features of school and university education. 
Groups may also miss the point in becoming only study groups. 
The ideal of group activity has already been discussed: a group 
leader can inspire and draw together the members and help 
them to connect their gospel meditation with their study of the 
faith and a practical concern for university life. The group method 
also deserves careful consideration because in it personal formation 
can develop through the personal relationships in the group; for 
Catholic societies which are going to number several hundreds in 
the future they may be the only effective way of decentralizing an 
impersonal crowd. Few groups achieve these ideals at present: 
but the successful operation of groups is a specialized technique 
demanding detailed study, the preparation of suitable literature 
and the training of leaders, and any approach which assumes that 
they can be run successfully without training or experience is 
amateur and inadequate. The work on groups by the U.C.S. has 
gone some way towards collecting experience and formulating 
methods, but lack of resources has meant that even this limited 
achievement is not effectively brought to the practical help of 
chaplaincies. 

A consideration of the apostolate to the university as a whole 
will not be attempted here. As far as formal public expression is 
concerned, it is evident that some university societies know about 
the type of meeting, the themes, and the speaker which can attract 
an audience, whilst others do not, and perhaps lack confidence 
that such activities can be successful. 

The one general question with which I wish to conclude arises 
from comparing the organization of the S.C.M. and the I.V.F. 
with the Catholic approach to the university apostolate. Catholic 
resources have been concentrated at a local level, mainly in 
the provision of chaplaincy buildings. National co-ordination of 
university chaplaincies has been confined to a short annual meet- 
ing of chaplains, and serious attempts to tackle their common and 
specialized problems on a national scale have not been made. It 
follows that the burden of developing a university apostolate has 
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fallen on the individual chaplains. To quote the words of one of 
them, ‘the ideal chaplain would presumably have a specialist 
knowledge of sacred scripture and theology, of philosophy and 
church history, and at least a nodding acquaintance with the 
general course of world history, the main languages and their 
literature, and the methods and conclusions of the natural 
sciences’. He also needs to mix well with the students and to know 
about the life of the student community, the names of all Cath- 
olics who might be competent to give lectures to his students, the 
best methods of approach and topics for Union meetings, the 
techniques for group leadership and the possible role of groups in 
personal formation, and all possible ways of raising money to keep 
the chaplaincy going. For developing these manifold qualities a 
chaplain has no specific training, however brief, for his university 
work. More effort at a national level might afford some welcome 
help. 

It is significant that both the S.C.M. and the I.V.F. have used 
their resources not to provide local centres but to employ special- 
ized personnel working at a national level to co-ordinate the 
efforts of different local groups and to provide help with special- 


ized problems which would be beyond the scope of individual 
groups. If a larger fraction of Catholic resources was spent in this 
way it might ensure a more effective use of the facilities which the 
Church has already provided for the university apostolate. 


The writer would like to thank those who have helped him to prepare this 
article, in particular the several university chaplains who have answered his 
enquiries, the Newman Demographic Survey who have given him access to some 
of their figures and provided several valuable references, the Rev. H. Hoskins of 
the B.B.C. Religious Broadcasting Department who allowed him to examine 
scripts of the three ‘Way of Life’ programmes, and numerous colleagues and 
Jriends who have provided information and critwisms. However, the responsibility 
Sor the views expressed here is his own. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
in the University 


By BERNARD TOWERS, M.A., M.B., CH.B. 


has given me. Perhaps it was thought that if, as one hopes 

will happen, sharp differences of opinion are to emerge 
in this conference, then a conflict such as may be thought to be 
suggested in the wording of this title might be just the thing to get 
us off to a good start. If this is what the organizers intended, they 
were thinking, perhaps, of those hardy perennials, arts versus 
science, pure science versus technology, and, a newcomer in some 
universities if no longer a vital issue in others, Latin versus what- 
ever you like to mention, or almost whatever. 

‘Liberal’ and ‘vocational’ are words so loaded, so highly 
charged with emotional overtones that for some, perhaps, they 
could almost be described as ‘value-judgement words’, one good, 
one bad. Which would be which would depend, probably, on the 
nature of our own personal education. He is a bold man and a 
rare one who will frankly and honestly admit (whatever he may 
say in jest) that his own education was woefully inadequate. 

There is something very fine about the word ‘liberal’. A noble 
word, with a noble etymology. But words are strange things. What 
they really mean is often largely determined by unconscious 
appreciation of the meaning of their opposites. And if ‘liberal’ 
carries with it an air of freedom, expansiveness, and good breeding 
how can we fail sharply to react to its opposite, ‘illiberal’? This is 
a word even more highly evocative of emotion. It is difficult to 
contemplate the nature of ‘liberal education’ without wanting 
to contrast it with something we must dislike intensely: illiberal 
education. Do our minds leap, then, to ‘vocational education’? 
To visions of vast laboratories devoted to ever more specialized 
branches of science and engineering? To the young people in 
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them desperately cramming in order to make sure of a safe niche 
for themselves in an ever more complex world of technology? 
They too must have a sort of vocation, I suppose, though it is 
hard to imagine what kind and quality of voice it could have been 
that called them. Or is it, for many of them, simply a question of 
some sort of a job with a reasonably secure future: not in any 
sense a true calling? 

The word ‘vocational’ has, of course, at least as respectable an 
etymology as ‘liberal’. Not all vocations, not even the majority of 
them, are pursued mainly for monetary gain and personal profit. 
It would be absurd to think of most vocations as being funda- 
mentally illiberal in nature. Music, architecture, the law, writing, 
engineering, medicine, the Church in its many different aspects, 
academic life itself? All of these, and many others, are properly 
called vocations. The successful practice of any one of them 
requires special knowledge and special skills acquired only through 
education devoted in part precisely to their acquisition. Tradi- 
tionally such education, or part of it, has been found in the univer- 
sities. Will anyone say that any one of these vocations is illiberal 
in itself, no matter how illiberal he might think are individual 
practitioners of his acquaintance? 

I am forced to conclude that no antithesis is implied, nor was 
intended, by the organizers in their choice of a title for this open- 
ing session. After all, they could have said ‘Liberal or vocational 
education in the university’, or even, in the style of some examin- 
ation papers, and/or. This last would certainly have given maxi- 
mum scope for the expression of emotion in debate. For myself 
may I say that I am grateful for that little word ‘and’? It is the 
most valuable word in our language, and quite the most signifi- 
cant. A word that joins things together and makes a whole out of 
what was disparate and at odds. There is no more important or 
urgent task set before each of the thousands of different factions 
into which the human race is divided than to see the unity that 
underlies all our separateness from one another, from other living 
creatures, from all creation. Differences in every sphere are, of 
course, essential, vital. I am not going to plead for uniformity in 
education or indeed in anything. That would be impossible even 
if it were desirable. And it is certainly not desirable. But what I 
shall urge is that we should cultivate a growing realization that 
differences between groups of men, whether in the small milieu of 
the university or in the larger one of international affairs, are 
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never really fundamental, since beneath the surface-layer of argu- 
ment and conflict there are immense depths of being throughout 
which we find ourselves at one. Every new bud on a tree is sig- 
nificant and of value, in some respects unique. But it can remain 
so only as long as it retains its organic continuity here and now 
with the parent stem. This means retaining organic continuity 
with the past too. We in the universities must first of all realize 
that, however diverse might be our subjects of research and teach- 
ing, we are very much more like one another than we are different. 
We must see the academic community, senior and junior, as 
members precisely of a community, with all that that splendid word 
implies. Having seen and really experienced the tree as a whole 
we shall be so much more aware of the real significance of our 
own branch, our own twig. It is here, at the periphery of the tree, 
that we experience year by year those leaves through which we 
breathe the fresh air of young undergraduate thought, and the 
flowers and fruit of further knowledge and understanding. 

The sense of academic community has had a difficult job to 
survive in recent decades. The reasons are many, and mostly 
obvious. It is often assumed that the older universities are much 
better placed to preserve the sense of community than are the 
more modern foundations. It is clear that in many ways this is so, 
because the senior members of each college in an ancient univer- 
sity house, teach, entertain, and generally care for a group of 
young people who ideally represent an academic cross-section of 
the total membership of the university. Social and academic con- 
tact between senior and junior members of the college is frequent 
and close, provided that the senior members appreciate their 
responsibilities in these matters, and provided that each new 
junior member of the society is made aware of the opportunities 
afforded him for enlarging his range of academic experience far 
beyond that of the particular field of study which he has chosen to 
pursue. The simple fact of being resident for three years in a college 
where this sort of thing is possible should provide in itself some- 
thing of a liberal education, however narrow might be the strictly 
vocational interests of the student. 

It should perhaps be said at this point that there are very few 
young men (more, proportionately, of young women perhaps) 
who come up these days in pursuit of a ‘liberal education’ with 
no particular end in view. That is possible only in a community 
where families have means large enough to allow their children to 
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grow up blissfully unaware of the néed to earn money. Hardly 
anyone today can hope to go through life without having to earn 
part, at least, of his keep. This is a fact that is still, I think, some- 
times overlooked by some of us. I remember a Fellow of the Royal 
Society once saying to me that his branch of science, and the way 
he taught it, would fit no one for any kind of job. Except, presum- 
ably, his own. This was in a discussion on syllabuses and examina- 
tions, and was said in the form of a boast. He wanted to point the 
moral of the ‘purity’ of his subject compared with other branches 
of biology, such as my own which is orientated specifically towards 
the medical profession. Now I applaud the existence of ‘useless’ 
subjects in the universities; but I applaud it only to deny it. No 
intellectual exercise, properly undertaken, is useless, no more 
than any physical exercise, properly undertaken, can be useless to 
an athlete no matter what his particular branch of sport might 
be. One approves the track-exercises of, say, a high-jumper, but 
it would be absurd to decry either by implication, or even, as 
happens sometimes in the academic analogy, directly, the exer- 
cise he undertakes with the bar itself. The fact that he does the 
latter with a direct end in view can in no way detract from the 
value of the work itself, and might even be thought to enhance it. 

Most modern undergraduates, then, look upon their period in 
the university as a preparation for making a living of some sort. In 
this way practically all courses offered today become vocational. 
True, a man reading history or English, if he does not intend to 
enter academic life or become a teacher, may not know precisely 
what sort of job he will eventually want to do. But whatever it 
is, whether writing memoranda in industry or the civil service, 
working with newspapers, radio, or television, ‘management’ in 
the broad sense, or whatever, his ability to earn money will in 
part depend on what technical skill he has acquired in the 
manipulation of words and ideas. Is it ‘liberal’ to be skilful in 
manipulating words, and ‘illiberal’ to be skilful in manipulating 
the formulae of mathematics, chemistry, or physics? How could 
one possibly begin to choose? But what one can say is that the 
modern scientist or engineer is more likely to have some famili- 
arity with some of the skills of his colleagues on the arts side than 
vice versa. If ignorance of and lack of sympathy with vast areas of 
modern knowledge is a mark of intellectual illiberalism, then it is 
perhaps the historians and linguists who by and large should look 
to it most earnestly. 

Vol. 234. No. 484. I 
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A searching analysis of these matters was given us recently by 
Sir Charles Snow in his Rede Lecture entitled “The Two Cultures 
and the Scientific Revolution’.' His topic is one that has been 
exercising the minds of many educators during recent years. The 
problem is that of the very serious lack of communication, in this 
country, between the self-styled ‘intellectuals’ in their self-styled 
‘liberal’ arts tradition on the one hand, and the scientists on the 
other. It is significant that Snow’s personal experience of the aca- 
demic life is that of a Cambridge college, where, as stressed earlier 
in this paper, conditions are optimal for cultural and intellectual 
exchange. 

There is undoubtedly something very wrong. The fact has 
been recognized for long enough, and attempts have been made 
in many universities to correct the situation. How many optional 
courses have not been provided for members of science faculties on 
‘Shakespeare’, ‘Mediaeval and Renaissance Literature’, ‘History 
of Art’, and so on? In recent years in Cambridge the reverse 
has also been tried, and halls packed with arts men have heard 
courses given by distinguished scientists on ‘Why physics?’, “The 
chemistry of life’, and so on. There has even been proposed in 
Cambridge—and the scheme is not yet dead—a combined arts- 
science tripos, designed mainly for the arts man who wants to 
gain enough appreciation of the scientific method to make his 
contribution to political and industrial life more effective than it 
could otherwise possibly be in this scientific era. 

In my view all schemes such as these, however praiseworthy 
their object, are ill-conceived. They can only begin and end by 
patching up a mess which should never have been there in the 
first place. They have the added danger that, by giving the 
impression that something really is being done about the 
mess, they will perpetuate it for that vast number of under- 
graduates who will never be persuaded, ought never to be 
beguiled, into taking these so-called liberalizing courses of 
study. 

It is no part of the proper function of a university to provide 
elementary instruction in physics and chemistry, any more than 
to teach the multiplication tables or the rudiments of literary 
appreciation. Specialized courses in subjects of which the under- 
graduate has no previous direct experience are of course an 
essential part of academic life. But if a man presents himself for 
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instruction in Tibetan it will be safely assumed that he is linguis- 
tically prepared for it, just as a man who wants to study high- 
polymer chemistry will need an extensive background of general 
chemical knowledge. Rapid progress can then be expected, and 
the principal ideal which should inspire all university teaching is 
maintained. This is to teach a man, so far as time allows, up to the 
furthest limits of his native intellectual capacity, in some cases as 
far as the point where the pupil outstrips the teacher, whether in 
‘explicit’ knowledge or in his voyage into the unknown on the sea 
of research. We shall fail in our duty to safeguard our academic 
heritage if we are prepared to allow university teachers to spend 
their time trying to make good gross deficiencies in general educa- 
tion, which are the outcome of a schools policy itself dictated by 
the universities, dictated by the unbalanced requirements for 
entry into the various faculties. 

The responsibility rests squarely with us in the universities. If 
we require a man to be already a specialist in physics, in French, or 
in classics before he comes up, and so highly skilled a specialist 
that he must have devoted the greater part of his time in his most 
formative years (from the academically educative point of view) 
to his specialist subjects, we have no right then to deplore the 
narrowness of his outlook. We ourselves have determined that it 
should be so. 

We hear a lot, in other contexts, about ‘deprived children’, If 
a child is deprived of something essential to its physical growth, or 
something essential to its educational and psychological growth, 
it may carry the scars of such privation throughout life unless 
extensive remedial treatment is undertaken. I look on many 
of our modern undergraduates, as on ourselves, their teachers, 
who were undergraduates not so very long ago, as intellectually 
deprived. Growth to mental maturity ought to follow that pattern 
of biological development that we see in embryological and post- 
natal growth, one which we can discern too in the phylogenetic 
development of man. Here there is no sudden, early specialization 
of one part to the detriment of the rest. Instead a most remarkably 
generalized structure persists right through until very late stages. 
This is paralleled in psychological development by the need 
positively felt in the first half of a man’s life-span, a need so urgent 
that it requires the full machinery of a bureaucratic age to suppress 
it, the need to experience all manner of different things and draw 
them into oneself, This is the time, in childhood and adolescence, 
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when one’s intellectual and emotional receptivity is established. 
The longer this process can continue, and the more variegated the 
patterns of real interest that are established, the more successful 
will be the ‘development of the ego’ and the subsequent ‘indi- 
viduation-process’ (to employ Jungian terminology) that comes 
with maturity. How can we expect a man to achieve a liberal, 
balanced outlook if, as a scientist who has specialized in science 
since the age of fourteen, he has no mental ‘schemata’ into which 
he can fit ideas concerning artistic appreciation? Or if, as an arts 
man, he knows of science only by hearsay as something that went 
on at school in the ‘stinks-lab’? 

The suggestions I have to make towards a solution of the 
problem of Snow’s two cultures are, firstly, that we should increase 
the number and range of required subjects (with options within 
groups) for entrance to university; secondly, that more subjects be 
read in the sixth form, and again from different groups; thirdly, 
that the universities maintain their reputation for teaching in all 
subjects up to the highest levels possible, even though the level at 
which the initial lectures of a course are given might have to be 
lowered. Specialist, vocational study can then be regarded as the 
norm for undergraduates; vocational education not as something 
opposed to liberal education but as a further extension of it. Sub- 
jects have to be dropped at some stage. I believe that at the 
moment the stage chosen is too early in life, before an overall 
‘schema’ has been developed in the child’s mind sufficiently 
elaborate to serve him as a sympathetic framework for ideas in a 
wide range of subjects in later life. 

It will be objected that it might be found (though personally I 
doubt it) that under these suggested policies more time would be 
required if the same standards are to be maintained in the final 
university examinations in some subjects. Even if the only solution 
were to increase some or all university courses to four years 
instead of three, the objections could be only administrative and 
economic, and these are never insuperable obstacles. The results 
would repay the effort handsomely. And we would no longer 
have such guilty consciences about those ‘deprived children’ 
who constitute the members of Snow’s two cultures, mutually 
incomprehensible, mutually incapable of communication. 





THE PREPARATION OF 
STUDENTS 


I: As Seen from the University 


By A. A. PARKER 


their students to have received at school is to be related to 

the general question “What are universities for?’ it must be 
approached from the standpoint of the desirable as much as re- 
gards the end (the degree) as the beginning (the sixth form). It 
should not therefore be assumed a prior: that the present degree 
standards imposed by the universities are necessarily the norms to 
which all else must conform. It is, however, impossible to discuss 
these questions by generalizing for all faculties: although I may 
hope to suggest a common ground on which all faculties could 
meet, it is only about arts subjects that I am in fact competent to 
write. 

The possession of the qualifications necessary for university 
entrance, as laid down by the universities themselves, does not 
automatically ensure acceptance by a university. According to 
the Crowther Report, pp. 285-6, there were from 2000 to 2500 
qualified candidates who failed to gain admission to universities 
in 1955 despite the fact that in that same year about 2500 places 
remained unfilled. It is natural that the Report, from the point of 
view of the schools, should deplore any tendency to believe ‘that 
only the finally selected candidates are really qualified for uni- 
versity work’; but that is inevitably how the universities do view 
it. No head of a department with experience of interviewing pros- 
pective students can look upon ‘qualification’ as being synony- 
mous with suitability. No candidate will give of his best at an 
interview, and mistakes are bound to be made; but by and large 
it is fairly safe to say that candidates who show no interest in any- 
thing at all, or whose interests do not extend beyond such things 
as photography or model railways; who have not read anything 
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beyond the school syllabus, or if they have, cannot remember 
what, are not likely to be suitable for an arts course. What a 
university must look for in its would-be students is, above all, in- 
tellectual curiosity of some kind, an active interest in something 
connected with mental activity and formation; yet year after year 
there are always applicants, qualified on paper, from whom no 
spark of interest in anything can be elicited. 

But the problems raised for a university teacher by the prepar- 
ation his students have received does not stop at the weeding out 
of the unsuitable. Once one begins to teach the candidates who 
have been selected there is no end to the surprises in store. On one 
occasion, discussing a particular critical judgement on a certain 
work of literature with a first-year honours class, I discovered that 
not one of the fifteen could give any meaning to the phrase ‘en- 
large the imagination’, because some did not know what the 
imagination was, and those who thought they did never suspected 
that it functioned when they read literature. I long ago gave up 
hope of expecting that my honours students would necessarily 
have heard of the Council of Trent or would even know what a 
Church Council was. One could multiply indefinitely instances of 
similar gaps in the basic information one expects one’s students to 
have acquired in preparation for the university. 

The sort of gaps I have in mind are not due to bad teaching. 
They seem to be due to the combination of three factors: the 
absence of a basic uniform curriculum for ordinary level, special- 
ization within a subject before ordinary level with a view to the 
options in the examination, and the advanced-level system with 
its drastic reduction of the subjects studied in the sixth form. Thus 
it can happen, for instance, that in one school geography may be 
dropped before ordinary level in order to make room for Greek, 
and I have myself met sixth-formers sitting for scholarships whose 
introduction to geography had been confined to the drawing of 
contours and a study of North Africa and who knew virtually 
nothing at all about the British Isles. A boy does not, of course, 
have to take geography as an examination subject in order to 
acquire the general knowledge of this subject necessary for the 
study of history or economics, but the point is that our system of 
sixth-form specialization does not always provide the opportunity 
or the inducement to acquire it because subjects tend to become 
rigidly compartmentalized and to lose the ground they have in 
common with others. Thus I long ago learned never to take it for 
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granted that first-year honours students of Spanish would neces- 
sarily know anything about the Central and South American 
countries, not even why Spanish and Portuguese are spoken in 
them. 

It is frequently the case that if history is not studied beyond 
ordinary level, students will come up to the university (perhaps to 
study two modern languages, of all things) never having been 
taught any European history, and even in English history being 
ignorant of whole periods, such as the middle ages or the nine- 
teenth century. It is all too common to find honours students 
unable to attach any meaning to such terms as ‘mediaeval’, ‘Holy 
Roman Empire’, ‘liberalism’, and so on. Again, if English litera- 
ture has not been studied to advanced level, students will enter 
the university having studied literature, if at all, only in a foreign 
language. It is absurd, but all too frequent, that students of 
modern languages, should have received instruction in the analysis 
and criticism of poetry only in languages which they are naturally 
far from commanding perfectly. It seems to me an indisputable 
fact that, at least as regards arts students, the present advanced- 
level system does not produce the basic preparation the university 
ought to require. 

It is very doubtful, therefore, whether it is in the real interests 
of university education that specialization should begin immedi- 
ately after the fifth form. Yet the universities tend, on the whole, 
either to acquiesce in it or even to demand it. Probably they are, 
directly or indirectly, responsible for it. Of necessity they are pre- 
occupied with maintaining the highest standards of scholarship 
and must, in organizing their courses, have the formation of future 
scholars in view. Such is the pressure of the mere mass of material 
in any subject that if a potential scholar is to have a basic training 
after three years at a university, he must start specializing at the 
age of fifteen. An honours course consequently begins at a rela- 
tively high level, which the average student, who is no potential 
scholar, must reach in at least two subjects before he can be 
selected for the university, but which he can reach at school only 
to the detriment of his general education. 

The division of English school education into ordinary and 
advanced levels has now been defended for England by the 
impressive authority of the Crowther Report as being educationally 
desirable in itself. The Report, however, emphasizes that special- 
ization at the age of fifteen or sixteen is not found in any other 
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country in Europe or the Americas—it is not even found in Scot- 
land. Everywhere else the attempt is made to carry a broadly 
based or all-round education right up to university entrance. This 
fact alone, one might have thought, would have made the Central 
Advisory Council for Education hesitate a very long time before 
giving the singular English system their blessing in principle. This 
they do for a number of closely related reasons, centring on the 
principle that it is advisable at sixth-form age to enter on the 
study of something ‘in depth’, which is what alone ‘awakens 
interest, teaches clear thinking and induces self-discipline in 
study’. 


The proper test of an education is whether it teaches the pupil 
to think, and whether it awakens his interest in applying his brain 
to the various problems and opportunities that life presents. If that 
has once been done, then factual knowledge can be assimilated. If 
it has not been done, then no amount of nodding acquaintance 
with widely varying fields of human knowledge will equip a boy or 
girl with an educated mind, (Crowther Report, p. 262.) 


This is, of course, very true; but experience of first-year 
honours classes does make me wonder whether ‘factual know- 
ledge’ should be so lightly treated at school, whether it is in prac- 
tice so readily assimilated, and what sort of ‘depth’ is reached in 
the study of one subject if the general facts provided by related 
subjects are left to look after themselves. Geographical facts are 
necessary for the study of history, historical facts for the study of 
literature: one could proceed in this way with a whole series of 
such statements, each one platitudinous in itself but all together 
adding up to the surely unchallengeable principle that the more 
widely educated a person is the more easily will he acquire an 
understanding ‘in depth’ of any one subject. Furthermore, the 
great danger of specialization at an early age is that the mind of 
the prospective student never becomes aware of the range and 
unity of knowledge and of the interdependence of all subjects: he 
may be exploring a tiny part of it ‘in depth’ without ever realizing 
how very tiny it in fact is. For these reasons every country within 
the ‘Western’ tradition except England reserves specialization for 
the university and keeps school education as comprehensive as 
possible. Those who are concerned to organize our schools do not 
see the desirability of this, but it is my contention that universities 
should. 
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The details of what this ought to mean in practice in the sixth- 
form syllabus and examinations need not and could not be 
decided here. In principle it would mean that something like the 
average ordinary-level course, as taken by the brighter children, 
would be carried on into the sixth form. The backbone of such a 
course ought to comprise certain basic subjects that would never 
be dropped at any stage: English language, English literature, a 
modern language, geography, and history. The fact that English 
language ceases to exist as a G.C.E. subject after ordinary level is 
surely one of the most shocking things in our educational system. 
Students should be aware before they come to the university of 
the relation of language to thought, of the range and modes of 
expression in language, of the fact that language is a living 
and therefore changing medium; they could also profitably 
have received some training in stylistic analysis or commentary. 
English literature, essential in itself, is in any case inseparable 
from English language: the one should teach how to think and 
analyse, the latter how to read. Geography, for the prospective 
scientist, might incline towards geology and meteorology; for the 
arts student it should remain firmly ‘human’ and might well be 
closely linked with history as a combined subject. History, like 
language, is an absolutely basic educational discipline which it is 
little short of criminal to abandon at the age of fifteen. But one 
does not necessarily mean the political and constitutional history 
that bulks so large in the present advanced-level syllabus; a uni- 
versity would like its students to have acquired ‘a sense of history’, 
and for this the sort of history that should be primarily empha- 
sized is the history that underlines every single arts subject: the 
history of political theory, social changes, changes in taste and 
fashions, the history of architecture, furniture, painting, perhaps 
even of music. 

In addition to these five (or four) basic major subjects, the 
sixth-form preparation for the university ought to include two 
general courses, one on the elementary principles of philosophy 
and the other on the nature of religion and its history. Students of 
literature at the university nearly always reveal, and are generally 
blissfully ignorant of, gaps in these respects. The literature of our 
Christian past, in any language, is steeped in philosophical and 
moral concepts set in the framework of a theological system; with- 
out their even being necessarily aware of the fact a great deal of 
the meaning of a literary work can be lost to those students (and 
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they are quite numerous) who have received little or no religious 
instruction. It is not a question of proselytizing at school, but 
merely of giving pupils that basic knowledge necessary for study- 
ing with understanding the various aspects of the history of a 
Christian civilization. To study the culture of the past it is also 
necessary to have some grounding in the traditional principles of 
ethics, but very few students ever have. Similarly they have been 
too busy specializing ‘in depth’ in the sixth form to receive any 
explanation of the process of knowledge. Not only is this the 
primary fact of experience, it is the basis of the schoolboy’s and 
the student’s studies, and the common ground on which all the 
different disciplines meet. It is astonishing how nearly all students, 
though they are engaged in an intellectual activity, have no idea 
at all what thought is. The general principles of epistemology 
should clearly be approached before university studies are 
embarked on. 

The combination of these major and general subjects could 
well be the common studies of prospective entrants to all uni- 
versity faculties. To them there could be added certain com- 
pulsory and optional subjects, the latter pointing to future 
specialization: for the arts student, Latin (compulsory), Greek, 
another modern language, etc.; for the scientist, mathematics 
(compulsory), and either the physical or the biological sciences. 

But there is no point in trying to plan a syllabus, for all 
suggestions must appear either vague or utopian, or both. What 
can profitably be discussed is the principle this article is advocat- 
ing: that university studies, being studies ‘in depth’, demand as 
comprehensive a sixth-form education as possible. There are, of 
course, two objections. First, that so much will be attempted at 
school that nothing will be done well, with the result that educa- 
tional standards will inevitably fall; secondly, that such a sixth- 
form education could not provide the preparation for an honours 
course in any subject. The first objection is not impressive: any- 
thing, whether much or little, can be done well or badly accord- 
ing to the persons involved and the particular environment. If 
many subjects are studied none will, of course, reach the standard 
of advanced level; on the other hand, all will reach a standard 
higher than ordinary level, where for every schoolchild the 
majority of subjects now stop. The second objection is, of course, 
unanswerable if honours courses are to remain as they are at 
present. If, on the other hand, specialization should begin at the 
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university and not in the schools, then honours courses ought 
not to begin at their present levels. The Scottish solution of four 
years for an honours course instead of three would not suffice. If 
specialization should begin in the universities, then the distinction 
between ordinary and advanced levels ought to be transferred to 
them, and this could be done by revising the distinctions between 
general and honours degrees, and between B.A. and M.A. Why 
should not all students begin by taking a three-year general 
course in three (or more) subjects for the B.A. degree? The 
majority of students (those who now attain lower second and 
third classes) could then leave the university at that stage, having 
received at school and university a broader, less exacting and 
specialized, and to that extent more liberal, education. The abler 
students could then, if they wished, and those with a scholarly 
bent would, proceed to specialize in one of their general subjects 
in a two-year honours course for the M.A. degree, at which stage 
they would reach, or perhaps have passed, the present final 
honours standard in that subject; but they would reach it by an 
educationally more rewarding route than at present. 

Five years over an honours degree (the basic: training of a 
scholar) would be less than the seven years required to train an 
architect, a lawyer, a doctor, a priest. 


The length of the whole course of professional training, embrac- 
ing both school and university, has not been stretched to match the 
enormous expansion of the corpus of human knowledge, especially 
on the scientific side. . . . To take a boy from ordinary level to 
graduation—as graduation i is currently understood in this country 
—in five years is to attempt more than can be done properly in the 
time. (Crowther Report, p. 264.) 


The question whether or not our present educational system 
enables schools to provide the right kind of preparation for the 
university should perhaps lead to the conclusion that graduation 
ought no longer to be understood as it currently is. 
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II: As Seen from the Schools 
By The Rev. C. R. LEETHAM, Inst. Ch. 


AN is an end in himself. At no stage in his life is he the tool 
Me another; nor is he ever to be regarded as a defective human 

being, for his very childhood is something complete in itself, 
for which he can be called to account. We forget these elementary 
facts only too often, and tend to look upon our responsibility for 
growing humanity in terms that assume too great authority, or we 
pretend to powers that are not ours to exercise. In a sense schools 
do not prepare boys for university in any other way than that they 
prepare them to be bricklayers, soldiers, priests, or postmen. We 
should try to prepare them to live and so todie. Our primary function 
is tostimulate them to recognize the value of their baptism, by which 
they become incorporated in the mystical body of Christ, bring 
them up in an atmosphere where they recognize their duty to God 
and their neighbour, where they can learn to appreciate that they 
are sharers in the divine nature. In this the Mass, the sacraments, 
and the teaching of the revelation of Jesus Christ play an all- 
important part. 

A boy at school learns to become a man, and a man as com- 
plete as possible. Plato would have him study music and athletics; 
Montaigne saturate him in Greek and Latin; Rousseau allow 
experience to do its work under a tutorial system of immense 
weight. Our school teaching has as its objective, according to C. S. 
Lewis,! to humanize the pupil, and by this he means that we 
should give him the ‘Grammar’ of arts and sciences; what 
Newman in the Idea of a University calls ‘the idea of science, 
method, order, principle and system; of rule and exception, of 
richness and harmony’. To quote Lewis once more, ‘Schoolmasters 
are fighting for education against vocational training; universities 
are fighting against education on behalf of learning.’ School- 
masters would indeed like to send a boy to a university like 
Newman’s, but alas there are not any. They would like to take a 
boy to a stage in this development in which he could pursue know- 
ledge, or, as Newman puts it, ‘philosophize’, and educate his 
intellect, but what university would take him? 

1 ‘Our English Syllabus’: Rehabilitations and other Essays. 
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Newman expected the university to provide ‘liberal or philo- 
sophic knowledge’, ‘knowledge capable of being its own end’. 
Moreover the university ‘professes’, he says: 


‘to assign to each study . . . its proper place and its just boundaries, 
to define rights, to establish the mutual relations, and to effect the 
intercommunications of one and all; to check the ambitious and 
encroaching, and to succour and maintain those which from time 
to time are succumbing under the more popular or more fortu- 
nately circumstanced; to keep the peace between them all.’ 


“The professors,’ he adds, ‘represent their various sciences. .. . 
Should dispute arise . . . they are the persons to talk over and 
arrange it, without risk of extravagant pretensions on any side, of 
angry collision, or of popular commotion.’ 

This brings up the question of university requirements stated 
as clearly as possible. Vice-Chancellors are charming people. 
When they meet headmasters they are determined to be reason- 
able. First of all, they tell us of the dissatisfaction of the universi- 
ties with what comes to them from our schools, and they seem 
pretty unanimous, but as soon as a counter-attack develops on the 
ever-increasing demands made by faculties, especially in science, 
they cease to speak with one mind, or in fact with any mind at all. 
The fact is that they have no say whatever in the matter of require- 
ments, and are at the mercy of the faculties whose pressure 
demands more and more factual knowledge from candidates. 
Hardly any matriculation now admits to a university: candidates 
must have specialized before they are considered. Residual lip- 
service is paid to the need of general knowledge by insistence on 
certain ordinary level subjects, whose standard is insufficiently 
high to provide any serious basis for culture. You do the subjects 
and get them out of the way. 

The American universities are frankly vocational, and they are 
very eager to make sure of the aptitude of candidates. Apart then 
from his ‘ratings’, ‘gradings’, ‘units’, and so forth, very many uni- 
versities require the young man to take the aptitude tests of the 
university of Princeton. The tests last three hours for each subject, 
of which the candidate chooses three. No words are written, but 
one of three blanks is blocked in with a special pencil. Thus, 
papers may be done in English, physics, or Latin without writing 
a word. Nor does anyone see the answers, for a single card is later 
filled with the blocking of answers already done, and the card is 
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fed into a machine, a button is pressed, and the marks and there- 
fore the ‘aptitude’ are evaluated. 

At home more and more use is made of the percentage of marks 
reached at Aor S levels. The boy thus does not know if he has a place 
until September, and every year some 4000 young men who are 
qualified for a university education do not manage an entry. It is 
true that there are not enough places for candidates. The wonder- 
ful success of the grammar schools set up since the 1944 Act has 
made the number of universities in England totally inadequate, 
and the move to persuade industry to build some more is neither 
fair nor good for the prospects of learning. The Government has 
advanced into the field of technology and has its own colleges. It 
would not be illogical if it founded its own universities, as is the 
practice throughout Europe. The threat of a Royal Commission is 
not far from the horizon; such a threat has in the past always had 
a salutary effect, and now that universities are heavily subsidized, 
it might be that reform would be hastened. Universities should 
speak for the faculties, and not faculties for the university. 

In the course of the last twenty years, there has been an outcry 
against specialization at school. The pretence that you can bring 
up a boy with some sort of Renaissance ideal of general curiosity 
was invented by the advocates of the classics, who until this 
century was well begun made all children specialize in Latin and 
Greek (if they were at all intelligent). Boys studied very little else, 
and managed quite well to build an empire and run the admin- 
istration. Nobody complained in those days of specialization. 
What happens today is that boys specialize with more choice; the 
ordinary levels that they are required to take are managed at an 
early age, and the intelligent boy is usually bored by them owing 
to the nature of the syllabus prescribed. What is euphemistically 
called English literature, for instance, is calculated to kill any 
interest in poetry or the texts prescribed, while English language, 
which has no syllabus and therefore sounds more promising, 
defeats the enthusiastic teacher by the pedantry of the examina- 
tion papers. For instance, one question concerns abbreviations— 
‘What is meant by K.G., Sc.D., F.R.S.’, and so forth?—while the 
interpretation of proverbs obsesses the examiner, for whom the 
meaning of pairs of words mostly foreign to the vocabulary of a 
boy of sixteen has an irresistible appeal. Intelligent boys must be 
allowed to take some branch of study, and become committed to a 
search for truth or beauty in some realm of the mind, after they 
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have submitted to the artificial confinement of what is so well 
called ordinary level. 

There has been a great fuss made about compulsory Latin. 
At Oxford or Cambridge the standard required was not even 
ordinary level: it was not worth having compulsion for so residual 
a legacy. The argument that boys will not study the classics unless 
ordinary level Latin is compulsory carries no weight: most scholar- 
ship boys could pass it in their prep school. I see that Oxford is 
proposing to allow scientists to enter without Latin, but Latin 
remains compulsory for the other students, and in this, our most 
ancient university follows most provincial universities that still 
require Latin from arts students in most subjects. 

Specialization does not mean that students do nothing else, 
nor that they do not have opportunities for reading, debating, 
music and so forth. But the fact remains that somehow we are not 
happy about the standard of civilized outlook that boys take 
away with them. Music is the only influence readily accepted by 
senior boys, and many otherwise barbarian students often develop 
a very perceptive and adventurous taste in good music, whose 
technique they understand far better than many of their mentors. 

The chief reasons why universities do not receive better 
material from the schools are: 

1. The overloading of the content of the syllabus in nearly 
every subject. 

2. The pressure that is brought to bear by parents on their 
boys to state what they want to be. A boy should be able to change 
his mind often. He has in fact to choose quite early whether he is 
going to do science or arts, though he still has freedom within the 
range of knowledge provided by his specialist subjects. But the 
stress is progressively vocational. Work is thought of as a means to 
money, not to knowledge. 

Science boys are more affected by this influence than those 
who study arts or classics. History, Greek and Latin literature, have 
no exact money equivalent. Science and engineering however are 
immediately and constantly associated with salaries, and even 
named employers. The tendency for a scientist is to lose his interest 
in the subject as such, and to study as many facts as will obtain for 
him university entry and eventually a degree which he can evalu- 
ate in exact terms of money. The history student cannot adopt 
such tactics: if he becomes bored with history, he will give it up. 
He can like history for its own sake, and unless he does he is not 
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likely to make much of the subject. The science and engineering 
student may sell his soul to a great combine for a ‘sandwich’, 
which includes a degree. He will not make a great scientist or 
engineer, but he may be a very successful member of his firm. I 
am glad to note that the big firms are beginning to want some- 
thing more than technologists. While on this subject, I should like 
to ask in what way a science degree and a degree in technology 
show any substantial difference, except that the latter stresses the 
practical rather than the theoretical. 

By the time a young man is due to go to university, he should 
have reached a stage in his development which should include 
the following: 

1. An ability to integrate knowledge and experience, so that 
it has a relevance to his whole person. The integrating element is 
the boy’s religion, which in a Catholic school should give meaning 
to all he knows and does. A criticism made by Rosmini of the 
excellent day schools in France in the eighteenth century was that 
they added piety to learning. They bred the leaders of the French 
Revolution. Voltaire was a great defender of the system and ex- 
pressed his gratitude for what he had been taught. Religion and 
living were not integrated, so the learning remained, and the 
piety was quietly shed. The boy should learn that though each 
branch of knowledge has immediate validity as truth, and is 
therefore absolute, there can be no contradiction in the realm of 
truth. He is not taught that there is Catholic history or Catholic 
science, for such a theory will not bear examination, nor that 
there is a Catholic attitude to these subjects, but all branches of 
knowledge are limited by the bounds prescribed by the subject 
itself. This does not preclude a historian, whose subject deals with 
humanity, from viewing his facts as the dealings of Providence in 
the world, nor is the scientist unable to see that his discoveries are 
part of the natural revelation that God makes of his creation, or 
that the mysteries of micro-physics do not allow him to dispense 
with metaphysics. 

2. His conduct should proceed from principle, which his bap- 
tismal grace makes supernatural, which his confirmation makes 
habitual, and which his eucharistic life makes his very own. His 
character, compounded of its many elements, will be shaped by 
a discipline, not imposed but accepted. The object of discipline, 
said Rosmini, is the training of the will, but discipline is meaning- 
less unless the will has had the chance to make free choices. A 
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school should not be a tidy place in which no mistakes are possible: 
it is a place in which mistakes can be made without serious or 
permanent damage. Discipline can be of such a nature that it is 
based on the need for public order alone with no trial for a will 
that is constrained. In such a system, a boy does not learn responsi- 
bility: retribution only teaches him not to be caught. A boy after 
a schooling of this nature may be unable to use wisely the freedoms 
of university life, nor has he the counsellors who may help him to 
recover swiftly. For the growing boy should have many counsellors 
available; not merely a spiritual director and a house-master; he 
needs a wide choice lest he become dominated or lose confidence 
from the magnitude of his follies, or the fantastic peculiarities that 
afflict him during adolescence. 

Lastly, he should so be treated that he is never pushed into an 
attitude or pose that is often the result of unintelligent handling. 
Long lectures develop into demands for admissions of error. The 
result is too frequently a scoring of points, accumulation of evi- 
dence, denials, counter-attacks, and a dam to influence. This is 
often the source of adolescent cynicism, which leads to the loss of 
enthusiasm, and a consequent juvenile sophistication. 

3. A boy should come from his school fresh in outlook, direct 
in approach, tolerant of the views of others, at home in any cori- 
pany, fearless without being aggressive, eager without being naive, 
able to enjoy both his studies and his play. A nephew of mine, who 
was reading natural sciences, once wrote from Cambridge asking 
my advice: ‘I can get a First or a Two-One and a Blue; which 
shall I go for?’ I told him to earn a Blue. He did, together with his 
Two-One. 

If the universities want to make a good selection, they should 
revise the forms that have recently appeared. At one time, the 
headmaster was invited to say what he thought of a boy. Now he 
is asked: ‘Intellectual qualities?’ ‘How actively is the applicant’s 
intellectual development proceeding at present?’ ‘What are the 
prospects of its continuing and increasing?’ and there follow one 
question on character, and one on games. I consider that these 
questions are of no value whatsoever. Interviews are said to be of 
importance, but I think that so many candidates have to be inter- 
viewed, and so many reluctant dons are pressed into service, that 
(apart from the selection of open scholarship candidates) few feel 
that they have spent their time profitably. One scholarship candi- 
date was asked to help the interviewer to arrange his books, and 
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the only questions he was asked concerned Angela Thirkell and 
the Dutch character (the latter on the strength of a cycle tour of 
Holland). 

One boy said to me recently that he thought it was absurd that 
universities should expect a boy to come to them with a liberal 
education. That was precisely the job that an institution that pro- 
fessed to supply knowledge in all branches of learning should 
supply through the contact of undergraduates with one another. 
‘At school,’ he said, ‘there is no time if you are working for a com- 
petitive place at a university.’ Another thought that a premium 
was put on memory work. Half the things you had to remember 
in science could reasonably be looked up. A third said that it 
looked as if you were expected to add culture to your A levels: you 
stuck it on to your academic standards. 

The school has a clear idea of the sort of boy that in its opinion 
would profit from a university course and would enrich the com- 
munity. On the other hand, it is harassed by university require- 
ments of great diversity. The boy knows that he is a competitor for 
a limited number of places. He plays safe, and on an average 
applies to four or five Oxford and Cambridge colleges, and then 
re-insures with five further universities. In France, Germany, or 
Italy a boy who reaches a given standard (prescribed by the State) 
is certain of a place. The conclusion is being forced upon us that 
our universities compete too much with one another, that faculties 
raise their requirements without enough consideration of the 
effect on candidates, and that there are not nearly enough places 
available for suitable students. Many of those who meet the re- 
quirements of the faculties and so obtain entrance are not the best 


available members of a university. 





UNIVERSITY TEACHING 
AND RESEARCH 


I. The Arts: Across the Snow Line 
By IAN GREGOR 


[race are two ways of approaching a paper like this. The 
first is to assume the anonymity of a Commissioner’s Report, 
giving facts and figures, generously culled from university 

year-books; the second is to offer a series of personal reflections 

prompted by teaching one of the arts subjects in universities over 
the last few years. Being temperamentally unsuited for the first, 
my choice was confined to the second. It is important to stress at 
the outset this personal element, not in any spirit of apology, but 
because it must be an inevitable part, whether we recognize it or 
not, of any writing of this kind, and while it brings with it obvious: 
limitations it, at least, is a reasonable insurance against regarding 
educational generalizations as if they were Laws of Nature, and 
the compilation of statistics as The Book of Truth. In Sam 

Weller’s words, one may only have ‘a hordinary pair of eyes’, 

but at least they are not assisted by the rose-coloured spectacles so 

favoured by educational reformers. 

It is perhaps useful to begin just here, with the visible scene. 
This is not because it constitutes an argument, but because it 
creates the personal mood, the mood out of which most writing on 
‘the arts’ must be done today. Anyone who has travelled in recent 
years from one British university to another must be aware that 
whatever their differences in setting and size, they all have one 
thing in common. Against the skyline the great new buildings 
tower in such a way that the whole landscape can be defined in 
terms of ‘the new physics block’, ‘the new chemistry block’, ‘the 
new medical block’. Among the concrete-mixers and the sus- 
pended girders there will generally be found an arrowed notice, 
‘To the Arts Department’. To follow it is to arrive almost invari- 
ably at one of the more historical parts of the university. In the 
case of Oxbridge, this may be pleasing; in the case of Redbrick, 
less so. One of the arts departments at one British university still 
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reveals in 1960 the memories of its honourable use during the last 
war as a medical centre for the Air Force. Curled outside one of 
the partitioned tutorial rooms—the whole department is housed 
in a huge, glass-domed attic—is a poster reminding us ‘To Fly 
with the R.A.F.’, and more intimately, ‘Candidates awaiting in- 
terview are advised to undress behind the screen provided’. 
Historically nostalgic, it is nevertheless a trying environment for 
the pursuit of the liberal arts. My own experience in three univer- 
sities over the last few years has not been unduly at odds with this 
vignette. The first room I inhabited was no stranger to dry rot; the 
second could only be reached with the aid of an intrepid guide; 
and the third was so much an integral part of the roof that there 
were no windows and a fan was employed which effectively man- 
aged to suck the bad air out of the rest of the building and convey 
it into the bad air immobilized in the room. As I say, these recollec- 
tions do not constitute an argument, but they do help to create a 
certain mood, out of which the arts lecturer realizes that whatever 
formal tributes are paid to the existence of his subject, it is becom- 
ing somewhat marginal in the general life of the university, more 
marginal than it was, say thirty years ago, and if his attic has a 
window to open, then the noise of the concrete-mixers will tell him 
that it is unlikely to become less so. 

It is important to see the critical drift and status of this kind 
of description. By itself, it certainly should not be taken as an 
occasion for complaint or regret—and too often it simply releases 
a vapour of unjustified self-pity. The result is that the real issues 
of this position become steamed over. The size and number of its 
buildings do not necessarily determine the character of a uni- 
versity. A French class of fifty students will not require the space 
needed by a similar class of chemistry students. While buildings do 
not constitute criteria, they prepare the way for them. Behind the 
changing skyline of our universities is high finance, and in the 
case of the dominating science blocks there stretches a financial 
pipeline from the university to industry. Where the arts have to 
rely on the goodwill of the U.G.C., the scientists have other re- 
sources. It is right and entirely reasonabie that they should; the 
equipping of a physics laboratory is a very different financial 
affair from a history lecture room, even if the indispensable 
departmental library is taken into consideration. But it is worth 
pondering the possible pressure of invested industrial interests on 
the autonomy and balance of the university. 
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Having said this, it is necessary to be quite clear about the com- 
plex metaphorical nature of this word ‘balance’. Toooften, would-be 
defenders of the arts invoke it in much too crude and naive a way. 
Not even the most diehard defender would presumably wish to claim 
the irrelevance of scientific knowledge to a university, but if we look 
back at the nineteenth century, or even at Newman’s ideal, the 
natural sciences have only a ghost-presence. Obviously, scientific 
knowledge has revolutionized itself during the last century and no 
one, however far-sighted, could possibly have foreseen the educa- 
tional implications of the work of Rutherford, or Eddington, or 
Einstein. But this ‘defence’ is to miss the point. When, in 1960, we sit 
down and begin to read Newmans Idea of a University, we think we are 
reading an account of a balanced and harmonious education, and 
when we say this we are not thinking of ‘balance’ and ‘harmony’ 
in relation to the state of knowledge in the mid-nineteenth century, 
but with reference to it in- the mid-twentieth. Newman’s inade- 
quate description of the natural sciences does not seem to matter, 
and this is not because we are indifferent about their inclusion, 
but because the idea reveals a way of thinking, a cast of 
mind, capable of adapting itself to conditions of knowledge, 
which, historically speaking, it cannot envisage. In his distinction 
between understanding the scope and limitations of a mode of 
thought, and understanding the subject of that thought, Newman’s 
essay is invaluable; it makes clear, for instance, the inadequacies 
behind Sir CharlesSnow’s celebrated Rede Lecture given last year at 
Cambridge on “The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution’. 

Snow’s argument is by now well known, and there would be 
little point in recalling it here were it not for the extraordinary 
prestige it seems to have acquired, and for the fact that it illum- 
inates in a distinguished context some of the basic misconceptions 
that seem to attend discussion between the arts and the sciences. 
‘Literary intellectuals at one pole,’ Snow writes, ‘at the other, and 
as the most representative, the physical scientists. Between the 
two, a gulf of mutual incomprehension—sometimes (particularly 
among the young) hostility and dislike, but most of all, lack of 
understanding.’ With this as a basic position, and it would seem 
to be an unexceptionable one, Snow goes on to develop his argu- 
ment. Immediately the all-too familiar pattern begins to appear; 
scientists who have never read Shakespeare and Dickens, and 
don’t care, arts men who don’t know the Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics and what ‘mass’ and ‘energy’ are, and don’t care. And 
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as soon as we hear this, the whole horizon seems to contract. Is 
this what ‘a gulf of mutual incomprchension’, ‘a lack of under- 
standing’, dwindles into—a game of intellectual ‘Happy Families’? 
The whole man is presumably the one who gets the complete ‘set’ 
—chemistry, English literature, physics, fine art, history—well, 
we could all make out the rest. It is curious that Snow is so intent 
on banging the intellectual counter for exchange, that he never 
really examines the radically different nature of the goods trans- 
acted. There is surely a sense in which a play by Shakespeare or a 
novel by Jane Austen is intrinsically available, available for 
general discussion, in a way that the Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics and the experiment, which Snow refers to, of Yang and 
Lee is not. Snow says ruefully that the latter was probably never 
‘talked about’ at any high table in Cambridge, but in what sense 
could it be ‘talked about’, other than strictly in terms of question 
and answer, between the scientist and the non-scientist? An illus- 
tration may point the query. The port is circulating, and the 
fellows at High Table are involved in discussion. Two ‘general 
laws’ might serve to summarize the subject. The first is this: 


Heat can never pass spontaneously from a colder to a hotter 
body: a temperature difference can never appear spontaneously in 
a body originally at uniform temperature, 


and the second: 


It is truth universally acknowledged that a single man in pos- 
session of a large fortune must be in want of a wife. 


If we understand discussion as the exchange and debate of 
opinions between equals, then the Second Law of Thermody- 
namics is surely intrinsically resistant to discussion in a general 
gathering, however much of an intellectual élite they present, in a 
way that Jane Austen’s opening to Pride and Prejudice can never be. 
The profitable discussion of literature is not dependent on know- 
ledge, so much as experience of living, and it is this which makes 
literature uniquely discussible. There are, of course, interests in 
‘the arts’ which are analogous to Snow’s in the sciences, and if the 
same kind of ‘discussion claim’ was made, how odd it would sound. 
‘Language,’ an arts Fellow at high table might be heard to say, ‘is 
surely one of the most important factors in the running of modern 
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society, or indeed of any society, all our communication is depend- 
ent on it, and yet how rarely I hear my science colleagues discuss- 
ing linguistics. They simply seem content to use words, without 
displaying the smallest interest, in why they use them, how they 
got there, or in what way they develop.’ In this case the use and the 
account of the use are seen to be quite separate, and it would be 
quite disingenuous to pretend that a criterion of ‘education’ de- 
pended on our being able to fuse them. 

Surely what a scientist can legitimately ask of an arts man is 
not that he should be aware of particular definitions and laws, how- 
ever momentous (this would never get beyond the status of infor- 
mation), but that he should try to make himself aware of the 
nature of scientific thinking. He should be directed towards the 
philosophy of science, rather than science itself. Likewise, it would 
be misplaced for a lecturer in English Literature to expect his 
scientific colleague to be aware of the complexities of metre or the 
dramatic conventions assumed by the Elizabethan theatre, but he 
might well expect him to be aware of the ways in which the poet’s 
vision is different from the novelist’s, what divides a moral 
judgement in fiction from a moral judgement in the newspaper, 
what we mean when we say that a tragedy on the stage is not 
a tragedy in the street. With this reference to awareness of different 
kinds of thinking, and with a nod at least in the direction of phil- 
osophy and aesthetics, I want to turn away from this line of 
enquiry, in order to take up another nearer home. 

One of the most worthwhile effects of the growth of scientific 
study at universities is that it ought to drive ‘the arts’ to ask more 
fundamental questions about what they conceive to be their own 
rationale, than they are in the habit of doing. If they don’t, the 
shadows of the buildings on the other side of the road are likely to 
grow depressingly long. Clearly, the internal ‘arts’ situation is to 
be found at its worst in the complete shambles that are dignified 
in most university calendars with the title ‘General Degree Course’ 
—general, that is, as opposed to honours. This situation is depress- 
ingly widespread, a meaningless hotch-potch of subjects; students 
dashing from lectures on ‘The Causes of the Civil War’ to Plato’s 
‘Theory of Forms’, into the library before lunch to do a fair copy 
of a French prose, and then in the early afternoon extracting from 
a five-part rapidfile a number of gnomic jottings for a tutorial 
paper on ‘The Significance of the Child in Romantic Poetry’. 
What does it all add up to? The answer is quite simple; given the 
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necessary stamina and application, this academic Grand National 
leads tortuously, but surely, to a B.A. Sixty per cent of the runners 
then retire and prepare themselves to train others to do the same 
course. And this for our weaker students . . . what of our better? 

They, of course, find themselves in a much more organized 
world, but the organization is more formal than real. The subject 
itself is deemed sufficient to provide the necessary structure, 
philosophy, history, French, classics, what you will. But inside 
that structure there is all too often the same absence of governing 
purpose, or in some cases, assumption of false purpose, such as that 
university courses are normally designed to produce professional 
scholars rather than generally educated men and women. 
Patently, this pretension becomes more and more difficult to 
maintain under the changing conditions of the modern university, 
and this at least is a matter which we can scarce forbear to cheer. 
The alternatives to the general course and the exclusive honours 
course have, of course, been frequently canvassed, but scepticism 
is widespread. In general terms what is needed is clear, something 
which is firm without being rigid, flexible without being formless. 
The arts subjects in the decade to come must be increasingly brought 
into partnership, but it must be a mutually revealing partnership, 
not a mere aggregation of ‘subjects’. The most obvious objection to 
this is that it will lead to an extreme superficiality, a smattering 
of many subjects and a grasp of none. A glance at the average 
student’s notebook now, of course, would reveal the depth and 
coherence of the present courses. Setting this aside, however, the 
objection of superficiality would seem to rest on two fatal miscon- 
ceptions. The first is a hypnotic obedience to the dictum ‘the- 
ground-must-be-covered’, and the second, related to this, that the 
depth of the study of a subject can be measured in terms of in- 
formation related about the subject. Again, we run across the 
assumption that lay behind Snow’s criticism. 

Thus, a study of English literature, for instance, would seem to 
mean, in terms of covering-the-ground, a stream of names from 
Beowulf to Virginia Woolf floating in a solution of changing ideas, 
mediaevalism, metaphysical wit, augustanism, romanticism, all 
framed in the glass panels of historical periods. As Professor Nowell 
Smith once remarked of a similar view of philosophy, ‘Of what 
interest could this be to any but an intellectual jackdaw? If we set 
out to give our students a bird’s-eye view, we cannot fail to give 
them in the end a bird-like mind. The essential task of any train- 
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ing in the arts is surely to show students what philosophical think- 
ing is really like, what it felt like to live in a certain historical 
period and belong to a certain civilization. As we pass from now 
to then, what light is thrown on human possibilities? Are we led 
towards any conception of an ideal civilization? In other words 
the effort is towards imaginative recreation, not the assembly of 
information. Naturally these are not presented as alternatives, but 
simply as a way of laying emphases. This can be most effectively 
achieved by studying in depth a particular phase of civilization. 
Only in this way can we safeguard ourselves against talking about 
philosophy or about literature. It is sometimes objected that such 
a study of period, designed often to replace the present general 
degree, in fact requires an ability to correlate and explore which 
no general student really possesses. I am not impressed by this 
objection. The period chosen and the comprehensiveness with 
which it is studied can vary in proportion to the maturity of the 
students involved, and even at the worst, it can hardly fail to give 
more drive and purpose to ‘arts’ than is shown by the bulk of the 
courses so arduously pursued at present. Clearly, it is time to be 
more specific. 

What I have in mind is the proposal of a number of historical 
periods for related and extensive study. For instance, the period 
from the accession of Elizabeth to the exile of James II might well 
be proposed. The student of history, say, would follow out the 
course much as he is doing now, but in considering France, he 
would be asked to ponder, not only the autocracy of Louis XIV, 
but also the nature of French classical drama; in its turn this 
would suggest comparisons with the ways in which tragedy 
differed in Racine and in Shakespeare, and comedy in Moliére 
and Ben Jonson. A study of Volpone would lead directly back into 
the economic history of the period, back to the kind of interests 
revealed in Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. Puritanism 
in England, Jansenism in France, perspectives begin to open out 
towards philosophy and theology; at the beginning of the century 
we find Shakespeare writing: 


What a piece of work is a man! How noble in reason! How infinite 
in faculties! in form and moving, how express and admirable! in 
action, how like an angel, in apprehension, how like a god! the 
beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! 


and towards the end, Hobbes: 
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What is the heart but a spring: and the nerves but so many 
strings; and the joints but so many wheels, giving motion to the 
whole body, such as was intended by the Artificer? 


Behind these two passages lie mental assumptions and shifts of 
thought and feeling which it would be a real and profound educa- 
tion to explore, taking us into history and literature, philosophy 
and science. In this way, literature from Spenser to Dryden, 
history from Elizabeth to James II, science from Copernicus to 
Newton could, in a carefully planned course, be excitingly and 
richly correlated and capable of taking a variety of emphases 
according to whether the student’s central interest was English or 
French, philosopy or history. It is difficult not to feel that he 
would take away from such a course a more genuine understand- 
ing and appreciation of the nature of ‘artistic’ thinking than he 
does now from the bazaar of general courses and the isolating 
specialisms of Honours. I am not suggesting that study of such a 
period should constitute a student’s whole course; it could be pre- 
faced by a general survey of his central subject, and followed in his 
final year by other balancing periods, which he would have a 
greater freedom to map out for himself, given a firm controlling 
purpose. The Napoleonic period and the mid-nineteenth century 
suggest themselves as admirable for such study. 

Change, however, in the planning of the arts courses is slow to 
come, and obviously it would be foolish to underrate the difficul- 
ties in the change I have advocated. Quite apart from the prob- 
lems of administration, they would demand a considerable good- 
will and patience on the part of the departments concerned. 
Already, however, there are universities which have gone far to 
put into practice the ideas I have so hastily described, and what 
can be done in one place ought not to be insuperable in another. 
It does seem to me, however, that in the meanwhile valuable 
adaptations of this can be tried out in much more informal ways 
than university calendars record. And here I am thinking especi- 
ally in terms of the Catholic students’ society. No one would 
dream of suggesting that these societies should run extra-mural 
courses on subjects which are already excessively lectured on. No, 
I have in mind something much more modest than this, some- 
thing which while drawing heavily on the principle I have been 
relying on throughout this paper, that university education con- 
sists largely of imaginatively trying to understand ways of thinking 
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and feeling which are not habitual to us, is nevertheless intimately 
bound up with the function of the Catholic Society as I under- 
stand it. Few words are so continually on the lips of Catholic 
apologists than the word ‘milieu’, and few words can afford such 
a precarious existence. For too many students it summons up a 
vision of a kind of anti-tetanus campaign, with the danger-spots 
circled in red on the map provided—euthanasia, Marxism, birth 
prevention, abortion, indissoluble marriage, immortality, infalli- 
bility, etc., etc. Guided by Dr Sheed and Dr Sutherland, they set 
off, tensed and wary. . . . The campaign turns out to be less than 
adequate, because two considerations are not taken into account. 
The first is that whatever else they might be, Catholics are not 
Martians, they themselves are an inescapable part of ‘the milieu’ 
they seek to combat, and the second is that the immunization of 
argument is not a Christian virtue. Just as earlier in this paper I 
was asking that we should try to see our arts education more com- 
prehensively, more imaginatively, so, students might look to their 
Catholic societies to help them to see what is called ‘the drift of 
modern opinion’ more comprehensively, more imaginatively. The 
spirit in which they might do this seems to be admirably evoked in 
this extract from a broadcast which Professor Mackinnon made 


some years ago. Quoting from The Apocalypse of History, by the 
Russian theologian, Dr Lampert, he said: 


We must accept the mockeries of Voltaire, the critique of Kant, 
the dialectic of Hegel, the atheism of Feuerbach, the strictures of 
Marx, the reclamations of Humanism, Nietzsche’s revolt against 
Christianity, and the nihilistic conclusions of existentialism; we 
must equally accept and respond to the revolutionary upheavals 
which disrupt the seemingly solid ground of human existence, how- 
ever much we may object to their lawless and godless character. De 
te fabula narratur! All these things are a record of every one of us; and 
we must go through their purifying fire before attempting the 
world’s alleged answers and answer the world’s real questions! 


Professor Mackinnon then goes on to comment, 


it is ultimately a kind of intellectual compassion to which Lampert 
is summoning his readers, an entering into the gropings, the 
strugglings, the protestations of our own contemporaries which is 
made possible because all the time they are telling us about our own situa- 
tions [my italics]. We are not to escape this mucking-in by appeal to 
any tradition, however sanctified: it is an imperative laid upon us 
because we are flesh and blood as our fellows are, for always Christ 
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—— a that we should be taken out of the world, but kept from 


If this point is taken it should be clear that what I have in mind 
for the Catholic Society is not another course of lectures entitled 
‘Catholics and the Contemporary Scene’. No, it is something 
much more inward, much more flexible, much more—in the 
highest sense of the word—educational. 

It could be arranged in numerous ways, and if I outline one, 
it is only to give edge to my contention, not to formulate a pro- 
gramme of study. Supposing we were trying to make clear to our- 
selves and our students something of the intellectual ethos of the 
present, couldn’t we begin to formulate it in a number of readily 
available, cheaply priced texts? We could all make up our list, but 
perhaps one list might contain Richard Hoggart’s Uses of Literacy, 
Justice Devlin’s brilliant and challenging lecture, The Enforcement 
of Morals, the symposium of political and social essays, Conviction, 
John Osborne’s Look Back in Anger, William Golding’s Lord of the 
Flues. The list may be tipped towards literature but this is inten- 
tional, because surely it is the novels, poems and plays of an age 
which shape most sensitively its thought and feelings, and in 
return, reflect them. A course of study groups, conducted in an 
essentially informal atmosphere, perhaps with the unobtrusive 
assistance of a Catholic member of staff, would not only serve to 
introduce non-arts students into other (and perhaps unfamiliar) 
ways of thinking, and arts students into a more intelligent grasp of 
their academic studies, but it could hardly fail to have valuable 
repercussions on the other main activity of any Catholic Society, 
its spiritual life. Later perhaps, more complex projects could be 
undertaken. I could imagine, for instance, a most valuable study 
group being built round the Easter Vigil service. Here in a 
superbly comprehensive context, there would be room for theo- 
logical, biblical, historical, aesthetic and psychological interests. 
But the central theme could never become merely ‘a subject for 
study’ because this supremely important action of the Church will 
be annually re-enacted in the life of everyone who responds to the 
Catholic faith. In its most profound sense ‘imaginative communi- 
cation’ lies in the Easter Vigil, and in this aspect it employs the 
basic resources of ‘the arts’. It is fitting that any discussion on the 
arts should end on the note of ‘communication’, though the com- 
munication is essentially akin to Mr Eliot’s in East Coker: 
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apts. fhe learn to use words, and every attempt 

Is a wholly new start, and a different kind of failure 
Because one has only learnt to get the better of words 

For the thing one no longer has to say, or the way in which 
One is no longer dis to say it. And so each venture 


Is a new beginning. ... 


This provides me with a suitably tentative place to conclude a 
tentative’ paper. 


II: The Sciences 
By W. B. WHALLEY 


versities of the United Kingdom,! which approximated, 

even if very imperfectly, to the generally acceptable and 
idealized European concept of a university—a community of 
scholars and students bound together by a common interest in 
knowledge and the pursuit of learning. 

Although the mediaeval universities and even the ancient 
Greeks considered that scientific studies such as mathematics, 
astronomy, and natural philosophy were worthy academic disci- 
plines, the physical sciences as we now recognize them have made 
serious impact upon our universities only during the last half- 
century. 

Among the many problems raised by the rapid expansion in 
student numbers since 1945 the question of the purpose of univer- 
sities in the community and in the national life is one of the most 
acute. This question has been ignored by the responsible authori- 
ties, perhaps with the pious hope that it might cease to exist if 
disregarded. But despite the disregard of the facts, changes have 
occurred and are occurring in the universities, consequent upon 
the displacement of the centre of gravity of their raison d étre. 
Recognition of the problem and the inevitability of the associated 
changes would facilitate rather than hinder the preservation of the 
best and fundamental features of our academic heritage. 


1 That is, those under the aegis of the U.G.C. 


Brest 1939 there were about 45,000 students in the uni- 
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There are today about 100,000 students in our universities. 
Firm plans have been made to increase this figure to 130,000 or 
135,000 by 1963, to be followed by a further probable expansion 
to 170,000 or 175,000 by 1969-70. The emphasis in this post-war 
expansion has been and will continue to be on science and 
technology. Faculties of law, medicine, and veterinary science are 
to maintain present numbers, whilst arts will expand relatively 
slowly. In certain quarters this disturbance of the ‘balance’ 
between arts and science is being viewed with alarm. But past 
faculty ratios, for example that obtaining during the nineteen- 
twenties and thirties cannot be regarded as immutable or sacro- 
sanct, although no responsible university teacher would wish the 
equilibrium to be displaced too far in favour of science. It has 
been objected that the continued emphasis upon science has 
caused the universities to assume increasingly the characteristics 
of vocational training establishments and consequently to be less 
worthy as educational and academic institutions. This may be 
partially correct, but the past does not establish inviolable pre- 
cedents and the movement towards science in the universities 
need not necessarily be viewed with unmitigated alarm. Indeed, 
history shows that vocational training, albeit at a high level, is 
inseparable from the university system. The graduates of the 
mediaeval universities frequently acquired their education (and 
training) as a necessary preliminary to entering one of the then 
recognized professions—the Church, law, and medicine. To this 
extent their university careers were vocational. 

But the major raison d’étre of the universities is not vocational 
training except in the widest sense. The potential conflict between 
vocational training and true university education is perhaps most 
acute in science, and if the universities are to remain universities 
in more than name they must constantly strive to maintain their 
fundamental characteristics and values against all comers. 

The true university has the twofold objectives of research and 
teaching: these objectives are mutually complementary and of 
equal importance. Without research a university teacher is little 
more than a pedagogue, and research without teaching is anti- 
pathetic to the university ethos. 

These two facets of university life, as applicable to the sciences, 
will be discussed separately. 
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TEACHING 


The increase in the number of undergraduates studying 
science has occasioned many difficulties in teaching. These diffi- 
culties were almost non-existent, or at the worst incipient, when 
classes (between the world wars) seldom exceeded thirty or forty 
and an honours class might consist of five students. Classes of one 
hundred are now common; many are of one hundred and fifty; 
and by the middle ’sixties classes of two hundred or two hundred 
and fifty will be the order of the day. A necessary corollary to this 
state of affairs is that lectures have become quite impersonal 
(as in the universities of North America). No close student-staff 
relationship can possibly be created under these conditions, where 
the most conscientious lecturer cannot hope to know even the 
names of his students, much less anything about them as persons. 
Until the first shock has subsided, it is a terrifying experience to 
realize that the students themselves cannot and do not know most 
of their class-fellows. 

It does not necessarily follow that university teaching under 
these conditions is or must be indifferent. In isolated instances it 
is very bad; it is frequently indifferent; but most of it is at least 
tolerable. The lack of contact in lecture-rooms is mercifully 
counteracted, in part, by the relative informality of the many 
laboratory classes, where student and staff may mingle easily. 
But it must be reluctantly admitted that the average under- 
graduate seldom becomes well known to any member of the staff, 
although it is consoling to reflect that to a large extent students 
educate one another. Amidst large numbers the ‘average’ student is 
probably offered least by the university. The good and the bad, 
the personally distinctive, these are soon known to all; at times 
too well known. But the average student who comes in quietly, 
studies unobtrusively, and graduates with a second-class degree is 
usually little more than a name to most of his teachers. This is 
perhaps right, but in any event it is inevitable. 

University teaching could be improved by a greater use of 
tutorials and seminars. This would add to the staffs’ burdens, 
but even more significantly the student would find difficulty in 
cramming additional periods into an already overcrowded time- 
table. Undergraduates in science frequently have twelve to fifteen 
lectures and twenty hoursof laboratory work per week. Thefact must 
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ultimately be faced that a period of three years is now inadequate 
to lead to a first degree in science. The advent of a veritable 
avalanche of fundamental knowledge makes further drastic prun- 
ing of science courses almost impossible, although many are more 
extensive than necessary. The ultimate solution must reside in the 
extension to four years of the period required for a first degree. 
The problems involved, both financial and academic, are immense 
and incapable of solution for many years. 

Although having less time at his personal disposal than his 
arts colleague, the science student need not become narrow- 
minded nor intellectually stultified. Science can and should 
provide a sound training of the mind, inculcate independence, 
critical ability, and the habit of logical and analytical thought. To 
achieve this desirable situation a conscious and continuous effort 
is required from the staff to demonstrate the essential unity of 
knowledge, the necessity for its integration, and to emphasize and 
re-emphasize that all knowledge in science or arts constitutes 
but the various facets of a monolithic edifice—truth. The scientist 
must also be taught to realize the limits of his own techniques of 
experimentation and of thought, to appreciate, as many indeed do, 
the contributions of the arts, and to help bridge, before it is 
too late, the gap between the two cultures. This thesis has 
recently been expounded by Sir Charles Snow in his Rede 
Lectures. 

The educational system which ultimately brings students to 
the universities must be blamed for the increasing necessity to 
teach students to teach themselves, and to acquire self-discipline 
in their studies. Many of high academic attainments, which are 
often ‘abnormal’ attainments, have not acquired this elementary 
facility, and they experience considerable difficulty in mastering 
the art of learning, and their university performance suffers corres- 
pondingly. The majority of students in science (and many in 
arts, so it is said) lack the ability to state clearly and concisely, in 
writing, the essence of a problem or situation. More written work 
would help to remedy this grave defect in their training. Bacon 
was wise when he stated that reading makes a full man, talking 
a ready one, writing an exact one. If the potential scientist cannot 
be exact in his exposition, who can? 

A few words concerning the staffing problem in science depart- 
ments is also opportune. It is to be regretted that appointments, 
reappointments, and promotions rest almost entirely upon the 
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potential or actual ability of the candidate as a research worker, 
as adjudged by his publications. The rapid post-war expansion in 
staff has occurred almost entirely in the lecturer grades, and 
hence the opportunities for promotion to senior appointments 
have correspondingly diminished. Competition is thus very keen, 
and many younger staff members regard their teaching duties 
as an unfortunate interruption of their research, an unavoidable 
chore, to be disposed of as rapidly as possible. 

It must also be recognized that although science staff can have 
a relatively easy life and can do little more than attend to their 
classes and lectures, the vast majority lead a life as hectic as their 
counterparts in industry. Even their vacations may easily become 
almost non-existent. They are among the hardest-worked section 
of the academic community. The time has come to make an 
earnest plea for the institution of a recognized system of sabbatical 
leave for science staff so that they may be afforded the occasional 
opportunity for reflexion. 


RESEARCH 


There can be little doubt that one of the most satisfying seg- 
ments of a university teacher’s varied life is his research work, and 
the associations with his own research group and the intellectual 
stimuli which arise. Only at this level do staff and students mix 
intimately, freely, and profitably; are known and can be known. 
There are few satisfactions to equal that of guiaing an initially 
uncertain and gauche graduate student to the stage of a com- 
petent, independent investigator. 

Research may be, and often is, measured in terms of publica- 
tions. This can be undesirable, and the research supervisor, in his 
eagerness for results, must resist the temptation to use his post- 
graduate students merely as additional pairs of hands, to further 
his own desires for personal success. There are strong indications 
that this temptation is prevailing in certain quarters. True re- 
search, the search after knowledge for its own sake, is the life-blood 
of any university—without it the university teacher is but a 
pedagogue and the university merely a place for formal technical 
instruction. 

Research demands an ever-increasing degree of specialization. 
But the vision necessary for the achievement of even modest 
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advances simultaneously requires a continuously broadening out- 
look. This paradox must be resolved in the near future unless the 
advancement of science is to be severely retarded. 

Scientific research is becoming increasingly complex and in- 
evitably and inexorably individual effort has been replaced by 
teamwork, In certain respects this is regrettable but individuality 
need not be submerged in the new context and the interplay of 
intellects which occurs within a research group can make a very 
positive contribution to the graduate student’s education. Econ- 
omics dictate that scientific research be concentrated increasingly 
in large units—worthwhile research is almost impossible other- 
wise. This development might ultimately have undesirable reper- 
cussions from the general university viewpoint, since the lack of 
first-rate facilities for research may deter good men in large univer- 
sities from accepting senior appointments in small ones. In the 
final analysis this may well be one of the crucial factors in the 
establishment of the new universities about which there is nowa- 
days so much discussion. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that university research 
should be free, unfettered and fundamental, and that all sponsored 
research should be examined very carefully to ensure its accord- 
ance with these principles. 

In conclusion brief reference may be made to the possible 
impact of science upon a student’s religious beliefs—particularly 
the beliefs of a Catholic student. There obviously can be no ulti- 
mate conflict between science and religion—only apparent con- 
flicts. But it would be foolish to suggest that numerous apparent 
conflicts do not exist, or to fail to recognize that many of the 
standard apologetic arguments of the past—for example, the 
Thomistic proofs for the existence of God—require restatement in 
the light of present-day scientific knowledge. As science reaches 
further towards the boundaries of knowledge, it is inevitable that 
the problems it endeavours to solve and those problems which it 
poses should approach ever closer the realm of philosophy. 

Many of the accidentals of university life may change, but 
for the true university one concept above all must survive. Trans- 
cending the acquisition of diverse factual knowledge must come 
the wisdom to appreciate that part of it, especially in science, is 
ephemeral and destined to rapid obsolescence. The hallmark of 
the university graduate should be the acquisition and develop- 
ment of a characteristic attitude of mind. He must acquire the 
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ability to subject his accumulated facts and evidence to careful 
scrutiny, to sift them, to separate the true from the false and to 
arrive at an unbiased and tolerant judgement. In every branch of 
knowledge, and not least in science, the formation of such trained 
minds is certainly one of the ultimate purposes of a university. 


ENGLISH MONASTICISM 
IN THE TUDOR AGE 


Professor Knowles’s final Volume’ 


By W. A. PANTIN 


English monastic history, which began with his Monastic Order in 

England twenty years ago, is of particular importance, since it 
contains an account of the last days of the monasteries, together with a 
final review of the previous centuries. The book is handled with the 
masterly control of detail, the sure touch and spiritual insight, severe 
standards and careful judgement which we have learned to expect from 
the author. It is a major contribution to English writing as well as to 
English history. Dom David Knowles shows an equal skill in handling 
the familiar and the unfamiliar. On the one hand he shows here, as in 
previous volumes, an almost uncanny power of building an intelligible 
and living picture from dry and technical sources, as for instance in the 
charming picture, based on an account book—of Prior More on his 
manors buried in the Worcestershire countryside (Chapter IX), or the 
picture of Robert Joseph, the humanist monk of Evesham, and his 
circle of friends, based on a letter-book recently rediscovered by Dom 
Hugh Aveling; this in particular gives us a new and attractive view of 
the period just before the storm. “The monks have caught the new 
humanism; they write of books and events in the new idiom which is 
half-way between that of Matthew Paris and our own. They are not the 
bucolic, earthbound creatures that visitation records suggest; Robert 
Joseph’s correspondents at Hailes and Winchcombe are not merely the 


1 The Religious Orders in England, Volume III: The Tudor Age. By Dom David 
Knowles. (Cambridge University Press. 558.) ; 


[ex final instalment of Dom David Knowles’s great survey of 
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sour, disgruntled, tale-bearing monks of Cromwell’s letters, nor would 
Robert Joseph have become a comfortable squire like Prior More’ 
(pp. 106-7). Another very welcome chapter is that on Erasmus and his 
influence; ‘his religious ideal, though presented with all the seductive 
charm of reasonable argument and salted wit and grace of language is 
a kind of “low-tension” Christianity, a despiritualized religion that 
has been. well called by a sensitive modern critic the “modernism” of 
Erasmus’ (pp. 146-7). There is a balanced criticism of the early Tudor 
age, with its pervasive materialism tempered by a single ideal, respect 
for the office and person of the king, and the importance of this for the 
understanding woth of the spoilers and their victims (pp. 5, 195 ff, 320); 
or the curious mixture of ruthlessness and legal fair-dealing (compared 
with modern revolutions), so that the Elizabethan government was 
simultaneously taking fines from recusants and paying pensions to ex- 
religious (pp. 408, 414). A familiar tale, skilfully retold, is the account 
from the Rites of Durham: ‘Yet whatever their life may have held of ease 
and mediocrity, the beauty of the setting remained and the display on 
high days and holy seasons of the treasures of artists and craftsmen that 
the centuries had accumulated. The lights still “did burne continually 
both day and night” in the great cressets before the high altar, “‘in 
token that the house was alwayes watchinge to god”’, and the sound of 
bells at midnight “in the lanthorne called the new worke”’, clear in the 
magical silence of midsummer or borne fitfully across the Wear in 
winter storms, gave assurance to the townspeople and the countryside 
“in the deep night that all was well’. In the great church itself the 
shrines of St Cuthbert and of Bede the Venerable took the mind back 
to the earliest days of the faith in Northumbria, while the silver pyx 
with its lights bore witness to a presence more sacred than that of the 
Temple’ (pp. 136-7). In another chapter we are shown ‘the flourishing 
condition of Syon, its excellent observance, its aristocratic connexions 
and the intellectual distinction and virtue of Reynolds and Whytford 
and others’ which ‘made of it something unique in Tudor England, an 
orthodox Port Royal, a key position in the religious life of the country’ 
(p. 215). Whytford is characterized as ‘a man with many of the quali- 
ties of Colet and More, though without the urgency of the one or the 
genius of the other: conservative, distrustful of “heresy”, retiring to the 
point of diffidence . . . yet with a kind of spiritual timidity that con- 
trasts so strongly with his Italian contemporaries St Gaetano and St 
Antonio Maria Zaccaria, who are on fire with an over-flowing, self- 
effacing charity. Whytford, like his greater countrymen Fisher and 
More, might ennoble his age, but had no call to reform it’ (p. 214). The 
martyrs of the Charterhouse are of course given the prominence they 
deserve, in one of the best chapters in the book: “They had left the 
world, as they hoped, for good; but the children of the world, to gain 
their private ends, had violated their solitude to demand of them an 
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approval and a submission which they could not give. They had long 
made of their austere and exacting Rule a means to the loving and 
joyful service of God; pain and desolation, therefore, when they came, 
held no terrors for them. When bishops and theologians paltered or 
denied, they were not ashamed to confess the Son of Man. They died 
faithful witnesses to the Catholic teaching that Christ had built His 
Church upon a rock’ (p. 236). In the middle of the martyrdoms, there 
is the tragi-comedy of the Prior of the Grande Chartreuse admitting 
Cromwell and Rowland Lee to full confraternity of the Order, and 
counselling his sons to do nothing without their counsel: not the last 
example of a foreigner’s difficulty in understanding the English re- 
ligious situation. Robert Aske also comes out as one of the best figures 
of the age. ‘It was the glory and tragedy of the Pilgrimage and of 
its Captain to fight for a spirituality that was too weak to fight for 
itself’ (p. 329). Two chapters at the end describe the Marian restora- 
tion of Westminster, and finally the brief revival of the English 
Congregation through Fr Sigebert Buckley in 1607, concluding with a 
tribute to Fr Augustine Baker: ‘It was fitting that he should have been 
one of the three to receive the succession of Westminster from the old 
monk, and thus be one of the founders of the English Congregation, for 
he had a true understanding of the nature and demands of the life that 
Abbot Isaac and John Cassian and St Benedict himself had led, and his 
words will ever remain to challenge and to stir, to repel or to attract 
his readers; words of eternal life, that the thoughts of many hearts may 
be revealed’ (p. 455). 

Some interesting and sometimes unexpected points emerge through- 
out the book. Historians are apt to write off the Cistercians as a failure, 
after their first period of fervour, but it looks as though they were in the 
long run less of a failure than that other twelfth-century experiment, 
the Augustinian canons; a batch of Cistercian correspondence, only 
now for the first time being fully explored, shows that early sixteenth- 
century English Cistercians were a ‘body better organized, better dis- 
ciplined, and more firmly tied to the foreign centre of authority than 
has hitherto been realized’ (p. 37). This, like Robert Joseph’s letter- 
book, is a salutary reminder of how much historical knowledge and 
historical judgement may depend upon the chance survival of a few 
square inches of parchment or paper. Again it is shown that insolvency 
and declining numbers were less evident than is sometimes thought 
(pp. 69-70, 252, 255); that is to say, the monasteries were not running 
down physically, and the existence of small decaying houses had 
been a long-standing phenomenon. We are shown how Elizabeth 
Barton suffered from the lack of the kind of sound spiritual direction 
that she would have received from a man like St John of the Cross 
(pp. 185, 190). The confusing succession of inquiries and visitations 
that preceded the Dissolution are carefully disentangled, the comperta 
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are frankly discussed and put in their right perspective, and the 
conflicting evidence of the comperta and of the commissioners’ reports 
is weighed (Chapters XXII-XXIII). The comparative figures of 
the religious who opted either to persevere in religion or to depart, 
after the dissolution of the lesser houses in 1536, are skilfully used; they 
show for instance the superior fidelity of the nuns, and some interesting 
regional contrasts: ‘all indications go to show that East Anglia, Kent 
and Sussex were the least conservative and perhaps the least devout 
regions of England. ... In the Midlands and Wessex there was some- 
thing of a better spirit in the monasteries; the figures also show the in- 
fluence of several medium-sized Cistercian houses’ (p. 310). There are, 
as might be expected, critical appraisals of earlier writers such as 
Gasquet, Coulton and Baskerville (pp. 194-5, 271, 308 n., 310 n.); the 
last named (whom the present writer had the task of reviewing in this 
journal twenty-three years ago) is rightly put in his place: ‘character- 
istically witty and misleading’, ‘he thus, as so often, veils the personal 
dilemma and the spiritual issue with a sally and a laugh’. Throughout 
the book there are some refreshing allusions and comparisons, as when 
the conclusions of Robert Joseph’s letters are compared with those of 
Lord Fisher’s letters to Winston Churchill at the Admiralty (p. 104 n.); 
the quotation from ‘Farewell, rewards and fairies’ (p. 115); Dr 
Layton’s phrases, ‘almost all of them defamatory, linger obstinately in 
the memory and, like the sallies of Charles II or John Wilkes, do much 
to win for their author an indulgence which his character does little to 
deserve’ (p. 271). 

There are some addenda and corrigenda that may be suggested. 
Mr F. LI. Harrison’s excellent book on Music in Mediaeval Britain no 
doubt appeared too late to be included in the section on music (Chapter 
II). The anti-humanist tendencies of the friars in the early sixteenth 
century (p. 52) might be contrasted with the important réle they had 
played two centuries earlier in the very beginnings of the classical re- 
vival, as has been shown for instance by Miss Beryl Smalley. A fore- 
runner of Colet in his taste for the simple exposition of scripture 
(p. 143) was Thomas Gascoigne. An Oxford man may be permitted to 
question the spiritual leadership of Cambridge in the early sixteenth 
century, though the contribution of Cambridge to the Bridgettines is 
indeed impressive (p. 213). As to the personal servants of monks (p. 
263), Robert Joseph’s letters show that even when reduced to instructor 
of novices, he had one of the boys from the almonry school waiting on 
him. John Feckenham’s birth-date seems to be given correctly as c¢. 
1505-8 on p. 105 n., incorrectly as ¢. 1512-15 on p. 428. In discussing 
the transformation of monastic buildings (Chapter XXX), it may be 
noted that the ranges containing the abbot’s house or guesthouse most 
easily lent themselves to adaptation for domestic use, as at Notley, 
Much Wenlock, and Battle. The author himself very usefully suggests 
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some lines of research that need following up, such as monastic creditors 
and monastic solvency (p. 254-5), and the ‘second spring’ of the 
flowering of English religious life abroad under the impulse of the 
counter-reformation (p. 441). 

One practical criticism may be made. In the original volume on the 
Monastic Order in England the Cambridge Press followed its excellent 
practice—familiar to readers of the Cambridge Histories of Europe or 
of Pollock and Maitland—of giving a full table of contents, with a 
detailed analysis of each chapter. Any serious student who has to use 
and re-use a book like this for constant reference knows how useful this 
is. Unfortunately in this volume the analytical element in the table of 
contents is reduced almost to nothing. The habit of giving a bare list 
of chapter headings, which seems beloved of publishers nowadays, 
perhaps owed something to war-time economy, but it seems to me a 
deplorable habit. May one hope that in subsequent re-issues of this 
volume the table of contents may be enlarged? 

We come to the epilogue or final summing up, reflecting the 
impressions of thirty years’ work (Chapter XXXVI). Here Dom David 
Knowles makes an important distinction between two sets of factors of 
decline: the changing external relations, economic and social position 
and reputation of the monasteries; and the internal factors of decline, 
such as wealth and large numbers, the separation of superiors from 
their communities, the obedientiary system and so forth. It is important 
to realize, as we are reminded here, that a declining external reputation 
may be more or less independent of internal conditions; and here (on 
an earlier page) an interesting analogy is made with the decline in the 
fortunes of the English aristocracy between 1900 and today. ‘In both 
cases a class of great wealth and social influence lost much of its power 
and prestige not precisely through any degeneration on its own part, 
but by reason of revolutionary social and economic changes in the 
world around it, and through the consequent changes of sentiment in its 
regard... . In the past historians have often assumed that while all else 
remained steady the monks fell rapidly into moral and pecuniary 
bankruptcy. It would be a truer view to see the world changing around 
them, while they, for their part, were unable either to accompany that 
change or to adapt themselves to the demands and necessities of a 
different world’ (p. 7). In fact the monks did not fall when they did 
because they were intrinsically so much worse than at least their 
immediate predecessors. To their enemies, whether materialist or doc- 
trinaire, a strict monk was no more acceptable than a lax one; it was 
precisely the strictest of the monks, like the Carthusians, who were 
liquidated most swiftly and brutally. 

How far can we establish some kind of time schedule for the 
internal process of decline? On this, Dom David Knowles writes: 
“Whereas the monk in private place of the early twelfth century would 
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have needed to take deliberate action to escape the full regular life, the 
monk of the late fourteenth century would have needed equal deter- 
mination to remain within its ambit. Finally, in the last fifty years 
before the end, though no further official mitigations took place, an in- 
definable spiritual rusticity took hold of a majority of the houses; 
recruits expected and even demanded the normal amenities of the day 
—the wage-system, official privilege, regular times of holidays, and the 
rest. With the exception of the Carthusians, the Bridgettines and the 
Observant Franciscans, the religious life in England was humanly 
speaking easier and less stimulating in 1530 than it had been a century 
earlier’ (p. 460). 

Dom David Knowles would seem to put the turning point in the 
fourteenth century. I am not sure about that myself; some of the 
factors in decline—wealth and large numbers, the isolation of superiors, 
the obedientiary system, perhaps even the ‘lack of a spiritual doctrine, 
an ascése to fit the changing world’—can be traced back to the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. And the monks’ frequentation of the universities, 
which is included among the factors in decline of the later period, 
represented a sincere attempt to keep the monks in touch with the 
developing mind of the Church and was a policy pushed by the most 
zealous monks of the thirteenth and fourteenth century; the monastic 
colleges had represented a triumph of zeal over apathy. Generalization 
about decline is further made difficult by a dichotomy between general 
factors of long standing and slow operation working for relaxation, and 
the ups and downs of the zeal and observance of individuals and houses. 
A thing like privacy, a ‘room of one’s own’, may seem the grossest 
abuse in one monastic age, and be taken for granted by the strictest 
monks in another age. One defect to which Dom David Knowles 
draws attention (p. 266) is important: “The true weakness of the Church 
in England in the later middle ages was not a failure to contribute a 
sufficiency of funds to poor relief, but a failure to provide scope, by 
means of organized bodies, to the kind of charitable service given in 
the modern world by so many of the teaching and nursing and mission- 
ary institutes of religious men and women. . . . Several such bodies 
appeared in Italy and South Germany in the fifteenth century, but 
neither their influence nor their example spread to England.’ 

Finally, can we classify the religious on the eve of the Dissolution? 
Herc itis difficult not to agree with Dom David Knowles’s general classi- 
fication: ‘In the first place there were a number of houses—the Charter- 
houses, Syon, the Observant friaries, many of the larger nunneries, one 
or two of the cathedral priories, and several other abbeys of the black 
and white monks—which no temporal or ecclesiastical sovereign 
would have dreamt of destroying unless he was prepared to deny the 
right of existence to any monastic house, and to consider solely the 
cash value of a church and its treasures. Secondly there was a larger 
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number of houses (though with a smaller aggregate population) whose 
continued existence served no good purpose whatever. In this category 
would be found all priories and cells of monks and nuns with less than 
ten or a dozen inmates, and in addition, almost all the houses of 
Augustinian canons. Within no foreseeable future and by no practicable 
scheme of reform could they have been rehabilitated spiritually. 
Between these two fairly large groups... there was still a large bloc of 
medium-sized and large houses upon which it would have been difficult 
to pass judgment. None of them was fervent, but many were harm- 
less and, at least to a good-natured observer from outside, respectable 
enough to pass muster... . A tolerant man of the world would have 
allowed them to continue, a severe spiritual reformer would have 
found them wanting’ (p. 465, cf. 403). Few would disagree about the 
desirability of the fervent or the undesirability of the corrupt; the area 
of disagreement is likely to be about the large middling element. Here 
I would allow more usefulness to the middling element than I think 
Dom David Knowles does, if only as a potential reserve for some future 
revival to draw upon. The history of the Congregation of St Maur 
shows how a large number of mediocre institutions can, under the right 
circumstances—the grace of God and high-powered promoters—be 
transformed into a living force. And one may agree with Ailred of 
Rievaulx that there is room for the weak as well as the strong. 

The four volumes now completed, covering the monastic history of 
England from Dunstan to the sixteenth century, constitute a really 
great work, which puts into the shade all previous work on the subject, 
whether from the hands of friends or foes. There comes into mind the 
story recently quoted in a lecture by Dom David Knowles about 
Macaulay: ‘ “Mr Macaulay!” exclaimed the two young ladies at the 
Zoo, when they caught sight of him. “Is that Mr Macaulay? Never 
mind the hippopotamus!”’’ In interpreting this exemplum, we take 
Mr Macaulay to be Dom David Knowles, and the hippopotamus to 
be Coulton or Baskerville. Writers have tried their hand at refuting 
Coulton; the one man who has ensured that few will now be unduly 
troubled with him is Dom David Knowles, and he has done this 
simply by writing the history of English monasticism so very much 
better. This is the best and most satisfactory kind of controversy, at 
once gently devastating, constructive and eirenical. One is reminded 
of Dom Mabillon answering Papenbroeck by creating the science of 
diplomatic and answering De Rancé by creating a system of monastic 
studies, and in each case turning an adversary into a friend. 





THE UNITY 
OF INCARNATION 


A Study of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
By ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


valuable and perceptive examination of modern religious art. He is 

concerned with the difficulty of creating an art that is Christian both 
in framework and in depth in an age which has largely lost not only 
faith in Christian teaching but also the sense of a Christian tradition. 
The Christian artist who feels that art is at the centre of his religion 
and, indeed, linked inextricably with it, is in a paradoxical position. 
What is central to him, is central to very few others; he must convince 
and enchant by force of his own personality rather than by the strength 
of a lively and lived tradition: and tradition means, among other 
things, a set of interconnected images, a sequence of metaphors linked 
naturally not artificially. When the natural life of such images dies, the 
artist, whether he is poet or painter, is left with a series of symbols 
which, while they bear vestiges of their old significances, are now sep- 
arate and autonomous—and autonomy, in this context, is a kind of 
death. What tradition did once, only the individual artist can do now 
—that is, fashion a context in which those images may not only live 
again but be relevant again. This kind of relevance has nothing to do 
with preaching or trying to convert; it is an attempt to establish a re- 
lationship built on something more solid and lasting than a momentary 
‘willing suspension of disbelief’. Religious art has, in the twentieth 
century, solved this problem in two distinct ways. It has either sought 
to revive moribund symbols by placing them in dramatic forms or 
contexts (the plays of Eliot, the paintings of Rouault), or it has moved 
inward, drawing upon all the resources of the artist’s own personality 
to find meaning and purpose. 

The poetry of our own time, whether secular or religious, is more 
inward turned than the poetry of any previous century. There are 
many reasons for this—the decline of religica, the cult of psycho- 
analysis, among others. But all art, because it cannot honestly be 
divided into compartments labelled ‘secular’ or ‘sacred’, moves with 

1 Included in Epoch and Artist (Faber and Faber, 255.); first published in The Tablet 
in November 1941. 


|- AN essay called ‘Religion and the Muses’,' David Jones has made a 
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the feeling and ideas of its time. It is therefore interesting to note that 
even overtly religious poetry has moved in the same direction as other 
poetry—that is, inwards to the core of the individual human personality 
—even though one of the reasons for this general movement was, 
originally, the decline of religion. For the truth is that art springs from a 
source deeper than any particular creed or sect; though, on the level of 
expression and communication, it must to a greater or lesser degree 
also conform to the styles and preoccupations of its own time. Even the 
great experimenters and innovators have, after all, taken note of the 
fashions of their time even if only to deviate from them. 

But there are also the poets who have stood outside the traditions of 
their own time not simply because they wished to renew the language 
or try out new literary techniques but because they were out of sym- 
pathy with what one can only call the spirit of the age; the problem 
here is one of subject-matter not of treatment, of conviction not of 
style. But few writers can thus stand outside their time without some 
damage to their work. Most retreats are retreats into obscurity, even 
though obscurity itself can sometimes yield fresh values as, for example, 
in David Jones’s ambitious poetic work, The Anathemata. But the 
obscurity here is entirely objective, even linguistic; the difficulties in 
The Anathemata do not arise from the complexities or conflicts of the 
artist’s personality but from the attempt to write a religious poem and 
revive a tradition at one and the same time. The form and the content 
of this poem cannot be separated; annotation assists but it does not and 
cannot simplify. The Anathemata is not so much out of its time as outside 
time itself. 

David Jones, in his prose works, has never ceased to enquire into 
the problems of religious art in modern times. Nor has he tried to give 
any easy answers. He is himself both a painter and a poet so that he 
speaks from a practical experience of two arts. In ‘Religion and the 
Muses’ he says: 


Those arts which demand the minimum of collaboration, which 
depend least for their existence on material—which remain more in 
the region of ‘the idea’ would seem to stand more chance, It will 
seem more possible to write a good poem than build a prot 
cathedral—although, of course, all these things are, in the end, in- 
extricably related. There is no escape from incarnation, It’s like a 
shunting train. 


‘There is no escape from incarnation’ might well be an epigraph to 
all the work of Gerard Manley Hopkins. So much has been written 
about his theories of ‘inscape’ and ‘instress’ and about the apparent 
conflict in him between poet and priest, that few critics have remem- 
bered that to write vital religious verse at all in the late nineteenth 
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century was itself a problem. The lag-end of an age which was divided 
into insensitive materialism on the one hand and emotional pietism on 
the other was not a propitious time for the revival of religious litera- 
ture, since it is harder to purify degraded symbols than to revive dead 
ones, 
Hopkins, who is so often thought of as a twentieth-century poet (he 
was, in every sense of the word, a modern poet), is an example of the 
religious writer who first turns to the exploration of his own personality 
to test the validity of religious experience. And modern religious verse, 
unlike mediaeval religious verse, is a poetry of religious experience not of 
religion itself. This is also true of the plastic arts: the men who carved 
the statues on the walls of Chartres Cathedral were depicting the 
relationship between God and man in historical and scriptural terms. 
Dogma was sufficiently alive in their minds to be itself dramatic; 
it needed no individual colouring of personality or personal conflict to 
bring it to life. The creative power of the Chartres craftsmen sprang 
from their ability to play variations on traditional themes or, indeed, on 
the theme of tradition itself. 

With Hopkins it is quite a different matter; the tradition of Cath- 
olicism which he inherited at his conversion was re-presented in his 
own poetry in entirely personal terms; yet it was completely orthodox 
in the theological sense. As I have said, he first turned inward, and 
perhaps for that reason alone is regarded as a master of modernity. 
But he did much more than this; he also turned outward and saw God’s 
signature written on all creation, creation upheld by the love of God: 


Glory be to God for dappled things 


and 


. .. » Christ plays in ten thousand places, 
Lovely in limbs and lovely in eyes not his 
To the Father through the features of men’s faces. 


What is really new in Hopkins is not so much his ingenious and fastid- 
ious experiments with language and rhythm, as his double vision of 
the relations between God and man—God both substantially present 
in the centre of each man’s soul, and God also pervading the whole 
universe. His poetry is therefore elemental rather than analogical; his 
unique vision reconnects the separated Christian symbols by putting 
them to work, as it were, in the context of all creation—of nature, 
astronomy, the seas, the tides, the earth, the air. 

This extraordinary blending of acute self-consciousness with an 
intense awareness and observation of objects and likenesses in the 
physical world is achieved in and through an obsession with technique. 
For it cannot be stated too often that the most sublime reaches of a 
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poet’s work are only arrived at through discipline and through a never- 
ceasing effort to make language appear new. As Blake said, “Technical 
excellence is the only vehicle of genius.’ 

Like all visionary writers, Hopkins had to learn himself before he 
could learn fully about God and the universe. The marvel of his poetry 
is that it describes all the stages in the struggle from obscurity to clarity; 
it does not simply celebrate the great moments of pure vision, as 
Vaughan’s verse does, or the reconciling power of compassion which 
we find in Péguy. Nor does it arrive at truth through the medium of 
dreams and allegory as Edwin Muir’s verse does. It is, in the strictest 
sense of the word, a poetry of incarnation, and therefore has a wholeness 
and a dynamic power which silence all questions about the problems of 
religious art. 

The profundity of Hopkins’s perception would have only a moder- 
ate value and conviction if his whole conception of poetry did not 
demand and include that contact with God which only the mystics 
know—a contact which reaches through and beyond the senses—and 
also that vision which must ‘enjoy the world aright’ before it can 
understand or be united with God. The sense of hierarchy is innate 
in Hopkins’s work, and it is the very struggle between different modes 
of being (plants, animals, man, God) which gives his poetry both its 
structure and its tension. But the vision is never impersonal; ‘inscape’ 
for Hopkins meant the unique individuality of every living thing, 
while ‘instress’ was the power, namely that of God, which keeps that 
individuality in being. 

What is startling, and even shocking, in Hopkins’s verse is not so 
much the audacity with language or the uninhibited play of imagery as 
the wholeness, the integration of the vision which these things embody. 
His images are never approximate counters or substitutes for some 
statement which for ever remains out of reach. They are the vision 
itself, both the subject and shape of the verse. It is rather ironic that a 
poet who has so often been praised or condemned for the idiosyncrasy 
of his style (as if style were an embellishment not an embodiment) 
should reveal, when his work is examined with concentration and 
without prejudice, that this style is entirely merged with what the poet 
has to say, and could say in no other way. The contemporary obsession 
with ‘concrete imagery’ becomes almost irrelevant when we find in, for 
example, the sonnet, ‘No worse, there is none,’ an adherence not to 
concrete things for their own sake but for their supreme power of con- 
veying and giving life to inner states of mind and conditions of the soul: 


My cries heave, herds-long; huddle in a main, a chief 
Woe, world sorrow; on an age-old anvil wince and sing— 
Then lull, then leave off. Fury had shrieked ‘No ling- 
ering!’ Let me be fell: force I must be brief! 
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O the mind, mind has mountains; cliffs of fall 
Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed. Hold them cheap 
May who ne’er hung there. 


The equating here of unscaleable mountains with a condition of 
despair and desolation tells us infinitely more about both the mind and 
despair than any careful arrangement of abstractions could. The mood 
is personal, the application entirely general; the dark night of one par- 
ticular man is disclosed and shared by means of an image from the 
physical world. Even in his most desperately personal conflicts, Hopkins 
first moves inwards and then outwards. For him, this difficult objec- 
tivity is effected by means of imagery; the mind is cleared, the senses 
satisfied. 

Hopkins is perhaps the only ‘modern’ English poet who shows no 
sign of that separation of thought and feeling which Eliot called ‘dis- 
sociation of sensibility’ and which he traced back to the seventeenth 
century. It may well be that it is the religious nature of Hopkins’s verse 
that permits this unity. Tormented and battling as much of his work is, 
the battle always takes place on solid ground and in a world of order. 
It is a world where disruption only occurs where there is a lack of 
innocence. It is not surprising, therefore, that so many of Hopkins’s 
poems are concerned with innocence and childhood. He shares this 
love of and delight in innocence with Traherne, Péguy and Bernanos. 
In ‘Spring’ he writes: 

What is all this juice and all this joy? 

A strain of the earth’s sweet being in the beginning 

In Eden garden.—Have, get, before it cloy, 

Before it cloud, Christ, lord, and sour with sinning, 
Innocent mind and Mayday in girl and boy, 

Most, O maid’s child, thy choice and worthy the winning. 


And again, in “The Bugler’s First Communion’, Hopkins praises the 
freshness and simplicity of the young soldier: 


Frowning and forefending angel-warder 

Squander the hell-rook ranks sally to molest him; 
March, kind comrade, abreast him; 

Dress his days to a dexterous and starlight order. 


Like Vaughan, Hopkins constantly pursues this ‘dexterous and star- 
light order’ and his moments of clearest vision are closely allied with 
his delight in the simplicity and innocence of childhood: 


Margaret, are you grieving 

Over Goldengrove unleaving? 

Leaves, like the things of man, you 

With your fresh thoughts care for, can you? 
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This is a kind of foreshadowing, a pre-echo as it were, of the children 
in Eliot’s rose-garden—‘hidden excitedly, containing laughter’. It is 
this passionate interest in the ‘free and open disposition’ rather than 
the terrible sufferings of the later sonnets which herald, for Hopkins, 
the awareness and reality of union with God. 

As I have suggested already, Hopkins’s poetry is a poetry of incar- 
nation. His oneness with God is oneness with Christ, both as God and 
man. His great devotion to Mary, the Mother of God, is therefore an 
essential element in his verse: 


So God was god of old: 
A mother came to mould 
Those limbs like ours which are 
What must make our daystar 
Much dearer to mankind; 
Whose glory bare would blind 
Or less would win man’s mind. 
Through her we may see him 
Made sweeter, not made dim, 
And her hand leaves his light 
Sifted to suit our sight. 

(‘The Blessed Virgin Compared to the Air We 

Breathe’) 


‘Made sweeter, not made dim’ and ‘sifted to suit our sight’ are impor- 
tant keys to Hopkins’s own religious and mystical experience. The 
moments of pure illumination in his verse are almost always concerned 


with Christ, God the Son, the incarnate God: 


.».+. There he bides in bliss 

Now, and seeing somewhere some man do all that man can do, 
For love he leans forth, needs his neck must fall on, kiss, 

And cry ‘O Christ-done deed! So God-made-flesh does too: 
Were I come o’er again’ cries Christ ‘it should be this.’ 


What Hopkins’s most strenuous searches are trying to recover is, in 
effect, that state of innocence in which the human soul is a window for 
the concentrated light and reflexion of God. The sufferings which he 
describes in the so-called ‘terrible’ sonnets are dark nights in which the 
soul becomes obscured both by its individual infidelities to God and 
also by the fallen state of all mankind, Each vision of God is a recovery, 
a winning-back of some lost state. Like all deeply religious men, 
Hopkins never forgets the necessity and ennobling power of suffer- 
ing. The Jesuit discipline and the practice of the Jgnatian Exercises alone 
would have been sufficient to imprint this attitude towards suffering 
firmly on his mind. 
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Yet there is no masochism in Hopkins’s agonies; he recognizes that 
suffering is part of the condition of inan, a condition that has been 
made sweet and acceptable by Christ’s passion and death. He recog- 
nizes too, as Bernanos does, that suffering is often undergone vicar- 
iously, that it is never wasted even at its darkest moments. His work is 
shot through with a joyous acceptance and with that patience or ‘wait- 
ing on God’ which is the mark of the true mystic: 


We hear our hearts grate on themselves: it kills 
To bruise them dearer. Yet the rebellious wills 
Of us we do bid God bend to him even so. 


In this sonnet there is nothing passive. God is sought with a personal, 
_ willing love and with a childlike confidence: 


. . » He is patient. Patience fills 
His crisp combs, and that comes those ways we know. 


The poet knows too that he must be patient with himself and not 
demand from himself an inhuman courage and sacrifice: 


Soul, self; come, poor Jackself, I do advise 
You, jaded, let be; call off thoughts awhile 
Elsewhere; leave comfort root-room; let joy size 
At God knows when to God knows what... 


One of the prerequisites of mystical experience is abandonment to God, 
an abandonment which is the only true source of peace. And, for the 
mystic, peace is not so much a state as a person, is, in fact, Christ Him- 
self. Several of Hopkins’s poems are explicit requests for this ‘peace that 
surpasses all understanding’: 


O surely, reaving Peace, my Lord should leave in lieu 
Some good! And so he does leave Patience exquisite, 
That plumes to peace hereafter. And when Peace here does house 
He comes with work to do, he does not come to coo, 
He comes to brood and sit. 
(‘Peace’) 


And I have asked to be 
Where no storms come, 
Where the green swell is in the havens dumb, 
And out of the swing of the sea. 
(‘Heaven-Haven’) 


Poets and mystics who have experienced some close, personal but 
supra-rational awareness of God have always carried away from such 
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moments of illumination an increased subtlety, a profoundly original 
understanding of human experience and of the apparent contradictions 
even in the physical universe. This kind of understanding is one of 
those gifts which Catholics refer to as ‘the gifts of the Holy Ghost’. On a 
natural level all true poets have this understanding. When, however, 
such natural intuition is permeated by grace in a poet of more than 
ordinary talent, his whole work is flooded by perceptiveness and by a 
sensitiveness to truth in all its forms. In Hopkins’s poem, “The Wreck of 
the Deutschland’, there is a remarkable example of this kind of power 
carried to the point where prayer and poetry meet. The poem’s subject 
is the shipwreck of some Franciscan nuns in 1875, but that subject is 
only a jumping-off ground for a complete vision of creation held in the 
hands of God. The poem is a celebration of the glory of human and 
divine life, of both the physical and the spiritual world. It is also per- 
vaded with a humble and intelligent charity; all things are seen in the 
light of God. 

The first eleven stanzas of the poem are an astonishingly well-sus- 
tained lyrical expression of Hopkins’s own knowledge and love of God; 
in the last lines of the first stanza, there is an unmistakeable description 


of a mystical experience: 


Thou mastering me 
God! giver of breath and bread; 
World’s strand, sway of the sea; 
Lord of living and dead; 
Thou hast bound bones and veins in me, fastened me flesh, 
And after it almost unmade, what with dread, 
Thy doing: and dost thou touch me afresh? 
Over again I feel thy finger and find thee. 


This ‘touch’ of God, expressed in entirely concrete terms, is language 
familiar to readers of mystical literature throughout the centuries, The 
poem continues with an account of the ‘terror’ and ‘stress’ of the poet 
when confronted by God; this terror is the terror of awe not of craven 
fear. But the poet moves away from this sense of almost unbearable awe 
to the comfort and simplicity of the Holy Eucharist (the incarnation 


theme is beginning to emerge): 


I whirled out wings that spell 
And fled with a fling of the heart to the heart of the Host. 


All is activity and the soul ‘flings’ itself into the mercy of Christ. 
Hopkins then acknowledges both his weakness and his strength. He is 
‘soft sift in an hour glass’ and also ‘steady as a water in a well’. The 
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water can easily be stirred but is controlled and kept in balance by 
grace. What steadfastness he has, Hopkins asserts, springs from his 
priestly calling; he is one who can offer ‘a pressure, a principle, Christ’s 
gift’. Whatever he himself possesses is to be handed on to others. 

The fifth stanza is the beginning of Hopkins’s hymn to creation: 


I kiss my hand 
To the stars, lovely-asunder 
Starlight, wafting him out of it; and 
Glow, glory in thunder. 


Like Eliot’s last two Quartets, this part of the poem expresses a vision 
which embraces all creation. God is here seen as both immanent and 
transcendent, and Hopkins makes quite clear his belief that God can be 
found in natural things; his is the way of the affirmation of images: 


Since, tho’ he is under the world’s splendour and wonder, 
His mystery must be instressed, stressed; 
For I greet him the days I meet him, and bless when I understand. 


There is a pun here on the word ‘stressed’. Hopkins is using it both in 
the sense of the individuality of every existing thing and also in the 
sense that God desires us to stress Him, to speak to Him and for Him. In 
other words, He wants our love and our willing surrender in order that 
He may fulfil His own plans for us. 

“The Wreck of the Deutschland’ goes on to state that this love is not 
received from and exchanged with some lofty being far removed from 
men but that it begins and ‘dates from’: 


his going in Galilee; 
Warm-laid grave of a womb-life grey; 
Manger, maiden’s knee; 
The dense and the driven Passion, and frightful sweat. 


This love, which ‘rides time like riding a river’, entails suffering and 
submission, both ours and Christ’s. It should, however, be noted that 
Hopkins is not here denying valid mystical experience to all those 
visionaries who lived before the coming of Christ; on the contrary, he 
states quite definitely: 


Though felt before, though in high flood yet— 


From this exalted presentation of the Incarnation, Hopkins moves to a 
celebration of the Blessed Trinity: 
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Be adored among men, 
God, three-numbered form. 


Beyond saying sweet, past telling of tongue, 
Thou art lightning and love, I found it, a winter and warm. 


Even when speaking of a God who is pure spirit, Hopkins is able to in- 
troduce so simple and familiar a metaphor as that of one of the seasons. 
The proof of the success of such an image is the unquestioning delight 
with which we accept it. Once again, Hopkins illuminates and gives life 
to the abstract by presenting it in concrete terms. He may say that God 
and experience of God are ‘past telling of tongue’ but this does not pre- 
vent him from trying to tell these things and, what is more, from 
succeeding in doing so. 

In all our reading of Hopkins, we should remember his deep sym- 
pathy with the thirteenth-century Franciscan philosopher, Duns Scotus. 
Duns Scotus was an important influence since his theology included the 
belief that God the Son would have become man even if Adam had not 
fallen from grace. This unusual attitude towards the Incarnation, not 
shared, for examnle, by Aquinas, had a powerful effect on Hopkins’s 
poetry in that it enabled him to see the Incarnation as more than 
simply the means of man’s redemption. For him, such a doctrine glori- 
fied the material world and was, perhaps, largely responsible for the 
lovely, carefree poems of praise such as ‘Pied Beauty’, ‘God’s Gran- 
deur’, “The Starlight Night’, “The Windhover’, and ‘Hurrahing in 
Harvest’. 

‘The Wreck of the Deutschland’ continues with a vigorous descrip- 
tion of the voyage and wreck of the ship in which the Franciscan nuns 
were sailing. It is a powerful evocation of the strength of the elements, 
the elements which men struggle with and from the very struggle find 
peace. Hopkins’s world is a dynamic world; all is moving, vital, urgent. 
The poem goes on to give a portrait of the leader of the group of nuns, 
and this portrait presents Hopkins with an opportunity to examine the 
meaning of the life of prayer: 


... Then further it finds 
The appealing of the Passion is tenderer in prayer apart. 


And in the following lines he depicts the struggle to find words which 
will embody the experience of union with Christ. Here there is no sense 
of a vision recaptured in memory, but rather an attempt to portray it 
at its very moment of accomplishment and consummation: 
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But how shall I . . . make me room there: 
Reach mea... Fancy, come faster— 
Strike you the sight of it? ‘vok at it loom there, 
Thing that she . . . there then! the Master, 
Ipse, the only one, Christ, King, Head. 


After this, God is shown not simply as ‘master of the tides’ and ‘of the 
year’s fall’ but also as ‘ground of Being and granite of it’, immanent and 
transcendent. ‘Past all,’ says Hopkins, we can ‘grasp God, throned 
behind Death.’ 

The God of ‘The Wreck of the Deutschland’ is a being who can be 
refused, wrestled with or surrendered to. There is nothing passive about 
man’s approach to Him. He is terrible but also merciful and to be found, 
not simply through our sorrow for sin, but also through our insatiable 
desire for beauty: 


With a mercy that outrides 
The all of water, an ark 
For the listener; for the lingerer with a love glides 
Lower than death and the dark; 
A vein for the visiting of the past-prayer, pent in prison, 
The-last-breath penitent spirits—the uttermost mark 
Our passion-plungéd giant risen, 
The Christ of the Father compassionate, fetched in the storm of his strides. 


This is the Christ of Palm Sunday and of the Resurrection, not the 
gentle, effeminate creature, the travesty of divinity which so many 
modern ‘religious’ statues and pictures portray. He is a person whom 
the poet knows through the confrontation of personalities. 

In a sermon which he preached in November 1879, Hopkins gave a 
detailed and impassioned portrait of Jesus Christ. After speaking of Him 
as a warrior and a hero, he refers to His genius: ‘I come to his mind. 
He was the greatest genius that ever lived. You know what genius is, 
brethren—beauty and perfection in the mind.’ This idea is crucial to an 
examination of the relationship between art and religion, between 
poetry and mystical experience. In Hopkins’s view, human genius 
implied a likeness to God similar to that of human sanctity. For him it 
was an aspect of sanctity. His sermon continues: 


For perfection in the bodily frame distinguishes a man among 
other men his fellows: so may the mind be distinguished for its 
beauty above other minds and that is genuis. Then when this genius 
is duly taught and trained, that is wisdom; for without training 
genius is imperfect and again wisdom is imperfect without genius. 


- It is interesting to note the stress laid here on training, on asceticism 
as essential both for the man of prayer and for the artist. The phrase 
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‘wisdom is imperfect without genius’ is important too and makes a 
perfect answer to those who think that nobility of subject-matter and 
intention alone can be responsible for the creation of a work of art. 


But Christ [Hopkins goes on] . . . advanced in wisdom and in 
favour with God and men: now this wisdom, in which he excelled 
all men, had to be founded on an unrivalled genius. Christ then was 
the greatest genius that ever lived. You must not say, Christ 
needed no such thing as genius; his wisdom came from heaven, for 
he was God. To say so is to speak like the heretic Apollinaris, who 
said that Christ had indeed a human body but no soul, he needed 
no mind and soul, for his godhead, the Word of God, that stood for 
mind and soul in him. No, but Christ was perfect man and must 
have mind as well as body and that mind was, no question, of the 
rarest excellence and beauty; it was beauty; it was genius. As Christ 
lived and breathed and moved in a true and not a phantom human 
body and in that laboured, suffered, was crucified, died, and was 
buried; as he merited by acts of his human will; so he reasoned and 
planned and invented by acts of his own human genius, genius 
made perfect by wisdom of its own, not the divine wisdom only. 


This sermon shows clearly that Hopkins believed Christ to be a 
supreme example of natural, human genius. The poet’s whole being was 
directed, with a kind of innocent passion, towards Jesus Christ, God 
and man. Such a devotion is a characteristic of the Jesuit priest, but in 
Hopkins it was a poetic as well as a spiritual fervour. “The Windhover’, 
for example, is expressly dedicated “To Christ our Lord’, and in it 
Hopkins likens Christ to a great soaring, plunging bird—‘kingdom of 
daylight’s dauphin, dapple-dawn-drawn Falcon’—and the whole poem 
is full of movement and energy. Yet, within this energy -nhe poet can 
make contact with God, can over again ‘feel Thy finger and find Thee’, 
The image of Christ as a falcon is the very source of the poet’s ecstasy ; 


.. «+ My heart in hiding 
Stirred for a bird,—the achieve of, the mastery of the thing! 


The bold play with language here, the use of ‘achieve’ as a noun, the 
audacity which can conjure power even from a vague word like ‘thing’ 
—all this is evidence of a blend in Hopkins of artistic and ascetic disci- 
pline. He provides us, in fact, in his own life with a perfect example of 
the similarities between spiritual ‘ascesis’ and poetic craftsmanship. 
For the poet’s training corresponds in many ways with the training of 
the priest—the self-mastery, the ability to discard what is inessential, 
the patient waiting during the times when poems cannot be written, 
the terrible ‘dark night of the senses’ in which everything seems plunged 
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in meaninglessness and obscurity. In the life and character of Hopkins 
we see the two disciplines interconnected. His achievement is to have 
endured and mastered both the priest’s and the poet’s sufferings, so that 
the two ways of life did not conflict with one another but comple- 
mented one another. It is a shallow judgement which blames Hopkins’s 
priestly vocation for the unhappiness of much of his life. The tension in 
his poetry is caused by something much more profound than a conflict 
between passion and celibacy or between profane and sacred love. For 
the truth is that there is tension at the heart of all great poetry, but this 
tension is the source of life not of impotence or death. The poems which 
satisfy most are not those which simply give a sense of reconciliation 
and order, but those which show life and order as the fruits of conflict; 
and we need to feel this tension even in the most triumphant and recon- 
ciled poems. Poetry is not rationalization but revelation and what is 
healing in it, both for the poet and his readers, is the ability to depict 
conflict at its most vulnerable point; with Hopkins, this point is the 
wrestling of man with God—but also the surrender of man to God. 

In the poem called ‘Henry Purcell’, Hopkins gives an account of the 
ecstasy which Purcell’s music opened to him, an ecstasy in no essential 
way different in kind from Hopkins’s experience of God at Mass or 
in his own prayers. The aesthetic experience of listening to Purcell’s 
music is seen as a direct approach to knowledge of God. In his epigraph 
to the poem Hopkins explains clearly just why this particular music was 
so important to him: ‘... whereas other musicians have given utterance 
to the moods of man’s mind, he has, beyond that, uttered in notes the 
very make and species of man as created both in him and in all men 
generally’. We are back once again with the theme of incarnation and 
also with the long-held belief of all Western Christian mystics that 
Christ, God made man, is at the heart of mystical experience. Purcell’s 
music is for Hopkins, then, a window through which ‘the very make 
and species of man’ shine. Christian doctrine has always insisted on 
man’s likeness to God so we are quite justified in interpreting Hopkins’s 
epigraph as the belief that music too can contain and reflect the being 
of God. We are reminded also of the wonderful carving on one of the 
outer walls of Chartres which depicts God possessing the idea of man in 
his mind even before he created men. 

In ‘Henry Purcell’, Hopkins declares that it is ‘the forgéd feature’ 
that delights him and he clearly means that, through Purcell’s music, 
he can encounter the essence and soul of Purcell himself: 


Not mood in him nor meaning, proud fire or sacred fear, 
Or love or pity or all that sweeet notes not his might nursle: 
It is the forgéd feature finds me; it is the rehearsal 

Of own, of abrupt self there so thrusts on, so throngs the ear. 
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It is in such words as these that Hopkins demonstrates his really 
original contribution to English poetry, and it is a contribution not so 
much of prosody or versification as of subject-matter. No other poet, 
religious or secular, has ever before used poetry as a means whereby 
men may encounter one another’s inmost beings unprotected by masks 
or veils. In Shakespeare, Milton, Donne and Herbert, poetry often 
reaches a point where such encounters seem possible or even achieved 
(one thinks particularly of Leontes’ discovery that his wife, Hermione, 
is alive at the close of A Winter’s Tale); but what seems to me entirely 
new in Hopkins is the expression within his poems, not only of the 
possible meetings of personalities at a very deep level, but also of the 
emotions and ideas which accompany such meetings. Hopkins presents 
a kind of existentialism in action, so that what might have been simply 
a metaphysical abstraction is a warm, human experience. And in his 
descriptions of his own relationship with God, he writes with the same 
ardent, vigorous language. 

It is surely significant that a number of Hopkins’s poems are about 
particular people—the bugler, the soldier, Harry Ploughman, Purcell, 
Felix Randal. He was consumed by the true Christian charity which 
sees God in all things and all things in God. In the poem, ‘Brothers’, he 
gives a moving account of how affected he himself was by the love which 
a schoolboy showed towards his brother. The subject of the poem is the 
vicarious anxiety which the boy Henry suffers as he watches his brother 
John act in a play. John was ‘brass-bold’ and Henry need not have 
feared for him. That he did feel for and indeed wholly identify himself 
with his brother is what moves Hopkins almost to tears: 


Ah Nature, framed in fault, 
There’s comfort then, there’s salt; 
Nature, bad, base, and blind, 
Dearly thou canst be kind; 
There dearly then, dearly 

I’ll cry thou canst be kind. 


It is the grace of such a natural expression of love that moves Hopkins 
so deeply. There is nothing sentimental about the poem; Nature is seen 
as ‘base’ and ‘bad’. What is remarkable, Hopkins is saying, is that out 
of baseness and evil such sweetness and selflessness can spring. ‘Brothers’ 
is, in fact, a very fine expression of Hopkins’s attitude to nature and to 
all things in the natural world. 

The same graciousness of natural love is celebrated in ‘At the 
Wedding March’; this poem reminds us of the imagery of secular love 
which John of the Cross incorporated into his ‘Spiritual Canticle’, 


Hopkins writes: 
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Each be other’s comfort kind: 
Deep, deeper than divined, 
Divine charity, dear charity, 
Fast you ever, fast bind. 


God is love and so all manifestations of love are reflexions and adum- 
brations of that love. In “The Caged Skylark’ Hopkins makes a trium- 
phant affirmation of his belief that it is as whole men, body and soul 
with the soul ‘the form of the body’, that we can be most at one with 
Christ: 


Man’s spirit will be fleshbound when found at best, 
But uncumbered; meadow-down is not distressed 
For a rainbow footing it, nor he for his bones risen, 


This joyful vision of the created world, in which all things are seen to 
be good when they keep their appointed places in a universal hier- 
archy, is a vision which pervades all Hopkins’s poems, even the darkest, 
most tormented ones. Like Eliot and like Edwin Muir, he sees man as 
an august creature who is free to choose good or evil. If he chooses evil, 
he is responsible not only for imperilling his own soul but also for intro- 
ducing a little more disorder into the whole universe—‘No man is an 
island . . . each is a part of the main.’ Hopkins’s own union with God is 
a union with absolute beauty, a union which he desires all men to 
share, but to share by freely choosing it: 


...~ deliver it, early now, long before death. 
Give beauty back, beauty, beauty, beauty, back to God, beauty’s self 
and beauty’s giver. 
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St. Edmund of Abingdon. A Study in Hagiography and History. By C. H. 
Lawrence. Pp. x +339. (Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press. 
60s.) 

EDMUND OF ABINGDON was appointed to Canterbury by Gregory IX in 

1233, after three earlier appointments had been quashed at Rome. A 

distinguished scholar, one of the first regent masters in theology at 

Oxford, the new archbishop reluctantly accepted the honour thus 


thrust upon him at a time of acute political crisis in England. As a 
secular he was unacceptable to the monks of Christ Church, and his 
episcopate was to prove a period of almost ceaseless litigation with the 
chapter. An ascetic and a master of the spiritual life, he was canonized 
just six years after his death in 1240. 

The records of the archbishop’s administration are few enough but 
sufficient to show that he continued the tradition of reform established 
by his predecessors. The literary materials on the other hand, all 
deriving from the canonization proceedings, are abundant, and have 
formed the basis of all later studies of the saint. But hagiography is an 
uncertain foundation for scientific history, and hitherto no author has 
attempted a critical examination of this material. It is the outstanding 
merit of Dr Lawrence’s new study that he has been able to trace in 
detail the establishment of the hagiographical tradition, to determine 
the relationship one to another of the six contemporary lives of the 
saint, and, on this basis, to present an original interpretation of several 
important aspects of the archbishop’s public career. 

The basic literary source for the archbishop’s life was a preliminary 
draft, largely derived from the early letters of postulation, which Dr 
Lawrence has identified in a manuscript of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
This, together with the earliest ‘Life’ properly so called, he attributes 
to Eustace of Faversham, the archbishop’s chaplain. It was from this 
source that the later biographers derived much of their information, 
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and it was from this source also that there derived a strange misinter- 
pretation of the archbishop’s career which appears to have coloured 
the judgements of all later historians. 

Edmund of Abingdon died at Soisy in France in November 1240, 
some weeks after leaving England for Rome, and was buried at Pon- 
tigny, the Cistercian monastery which had once sheltered the exiled 
Becket. From this coincidence the first biographer, tempted, no doubt, 
to find a parallel which would add to the drama of his story, hinted at 
an involuntary exile forced on the archbishop by the hostility of a 
wilful king, and pictured his death abroad as a bloodless martyrdom, a 
sure title to sanctity. In so doing he inevitably created a picture of a 
man, pious, indeed, but ineffectual, driven by disappointment to desert 
his office and abandon his responsibilities. But this was to falsify the 
story completely. For, as Dr Lawrence shows, Edmund of Abingdon 
was a man of striking strength of character, able to enforce his will on a 
reluctant king, and, by imposing a change of council in the crisis with 
the barons in the years 1233-4, to avert for a generation the civil war 
which threatened the country. He showed the same resolution in his 
other dealings with the crown, in his defence of the canon law against 
the encroachments of the royal jurisdiction, in maintaining his rights 
as metropolitan, and in his dealings with the refractory chapter of 
Canterbury. The true picture is indeed that of a saint, but of a saint 
who was a fearless champion of the Church in the tradition of Becket 
and Langton. 

This is an important addition to both the political and the ecclesias- 
tical history of England in the thirteenth century. About a third of the 
book is devoted to a critical examination of the literary sources, three 
of which are here printed. The appendices contain a list of the arch- 
bishop’s acta, and other documents relating to the archbishop’s family, 


his chaplain, and the process of canonization. 
GERARD CULKIN 


CATHOLIC LOCAL HISTORY 


Post-Reformation Catholicism in East Yorkshire, 1558-1790. By Dom Hugh 
Aveling. 70 pp. (East Yorkshire Local History Society. 55.) 
Dom Hucu Ave.ine has followed his valuable study of the Catholic 
recusancy of the Yorkshire Fairfaxes in Biographical Studies 1534-1829, 
Vol. ITI, and Recusant History, Vol. IV, with a survey of Catholicism in 
the East Riding during the entire recusancy period, from 1558 to 1790, 
and in so doing he has placed all students of English Catholic History 
in his debt. One of the handicaps under which students of recusant 
history at the local level have laboured has been the absence of models 
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which might afford them some guidance in their own problems of re- 
search and presentation. Dr George Oliver’s Collections, dealing with 
six western counties and published over a century ago, and the Hon. 
Mrs Stapleton’s book on the Oxfordshire missions, published in 1906, 
contain a mass of information—most of it, apparently, quite reliable— 
but it could hardly be claimed that these works provide anything like a 
coherent picture of post-Reformation Catholicism in their respective 
areas, or that they furnish much guidance to the major documentary 
sources on which any serious research must be based. Fr Aveling’s 
study, however, does give a clear, if somewhat compressed, picture of 
the changing fortunes of Catholic society in his chosen area and 
although based, as the author admits, on ‘only a part of the available 
materials’, it does provide students with an extensive list of documen- 
tary sources, some of nation-wide application, others of more local rele- 
vance (but suggesting the value of equivalent sources for other parts of 
the country). Obviously one county may be rich in one type of source- 
material and poor in another; in one place Catholic family papers may 
be abundant and ready of access (Fr Aveling seems to have been for- 
tunate in this respect); in another they may be sparse or inaccessible. 
One county may possess a series of Quarter Sessions rolls dating 
well back into Elizabeth’s reign (e.g. Essex, Middlesex or Hert- 
fordshire) whereas here the East Riding is exceptionally badly off. 
Assizes records are more plentiful for some circuits than for others, 
Catholic diocesan archives more complete for the old London, Mid- 
land and Northern vicariates than for the Western, where all Bishop 
Walmesley’s papers up to June 1780 were destroyed by a party of 
Gordon Rioters in Bath. There is, therefore, likely to be wide variety 
in the richness of sources for one area as compared with another, but 
the list printed by Fr Aveling, covering a mass of hitherto unpublished 
material in the Public Record Office, county and borough repositories, 
Anglican and Catholic archives and among the papers of old Catholic 
families, forms a most valuable and suggestive guide, than which no 
better starting-point could be recommended to anyone about to em- 
bark upon research into the history of Catholicism in their own 
locality. 

Fr Aveling’s booklet is to be commended not only as a model for 
the student but as a most illuminating account for the general reader, 
who will discover how the penal laws were actually brought to bear 
upon individuals and families, the subterfuges to which they resorted 
in order to evade their implementation, how some families persisted in 
the Faith despite prolonged—if sporadic—persecution, and how, alas, 
others compromised or conformed. Sometimes neighbourly sympathy 
sought to soften the impact of the law, sometimes spies and informers, 
hungry for reward, pressed for its enforcement; sometimes imprison- 
ment resulted, occasionally martyrdom—either in the form of execution 
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or of death in York Castle or the infamous blockhouses of Hull. Almost 
every aspect of Catholic life is touched upon in this absorbing study: 
the organization of the secular and the regular clergy, the provision of 
Catholic schooling at home or abroad, the incidence of fines and for- 
feitures, the special wording of Catholic wills, the giving of sons and 
daughters to the Church as priests and nuns, the gradual establish- 
ment of independent missions as distinct from chaplaincies, the decline 
of the Catholic gentry and the rise of a middle-class, visits by Catholic 
families to fashionable centres like Scarborough and Bath, their interest 
in the arts and sciences, in agricultural improvements and in the devel- 
opment of their estates—by no means unsuccessfully, as witness the 
steadily swelling rent-roll of the Constables of Everingham—despite the 
occasional exaction of the double land-tax. 

If only we had a series of local studies of this calibre, covering a 
large number of counties, some kind of national pattern might emerge 
and we should see what features of recusancy were general and which 
were merely local, which longstanding and which short-lived; mean- 
while the East Yorkshire Local History Society merits our gratitude for 
publishing, and Fr Aveling for writing, this scholarly and intensely 


interesting account. 
Jj. ANTHONY WILLIAMS 


THE CRISIS OF THE SECULAR STATE 


Church and State in Italy, 1850-1950. By A. C. Jemolo. Translated by 
David Moore. (Blackwell. 30s.) 


ProressoR ARTURO JEMOLO, who is Professor of Ecclesiastical Law in 
the University of Rome, is a leading and respected authority on the 
relations between Church and State in various historical periods. His 
latest book treats of events and developments in this connexion from 
the restoration of the Papal sovereignty to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the present Italian Republic. His point of view may fairly be 
described as that of a liberal Christian, with a profound belief in the 
supreme value of individual freedom and in the assumption of social 
responsibility by Church and State. His admiration for the work of 
Cavour is tempered by a deep affection for Pius IX, and a balanced 
appreciation of the reasons for that Pope’s non possumus attitude. This 
chapter, like the following one on the reign of Leo XIII, has been 
abridged from the original published in 1948, so as to give much more 
space to the Fascist era and the first twelve years of the Italian Re- 
public. The result is a lack of proportion, but in his summary Professor 
Jemolo certainly effectively corrects such anti-clerical bias as may still 
survive in British writing on the Risorgimento; he also explains how, 
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in spite of recurrent anti-clerical actions by various Italian govern- 
ments and the taunt that a good Catholic could not possibly be a loyal 
Italian, which, he says, persisted till 1912, it was possible to bring 
about ‘the Catholic reconquest of Italy’. Some of the most striking and 
original pages in this section are those which show the influence of 
Croce on this, through the challenge he offered to positivism, to that 
‘puerile negation of the whole life of the spirit, the puerile belief that 
chemistry and physiology can take the place of philosophy’. 

On the Fascist period Professor Jemolo has little to say that will 
not be familiar to those who know Professor Binchy’s Church and State 
in Fascist Italy. This, the standard work in English, published nearly 
twenty years ago, but still not superseded—though a revised edition is 
certainly called for—is not mentioned by Professor Jemolo; still more 
surprising, since his bibliography is almost exclusively Italian, no 
account is taken of the Marchese Pacelli’s Diario della Conciliazione, re- 
viewed here in the Summer Number of 1959. New to many, however, 
will be the account of why an outbreak of anti-clericalism, predicted by 
many on the fall of Fascism, did not occur, and how, on the contrary, 
the Lateran Pacts came to be incorporated in the new Constitution. 
Even such opponents as Croce—sole voice in the Senate in 1929 
against the Pacts—and the Socialist Nenni or the Communist Togliatti, 
declined to reopen the issue. Professor Jemolo’s summary of the debate 
in the Chamber is of the greatest interest. It did not, however, so he 
holds, by any means dispose of the matter. The Christian Democrat 
majority, he declares, failed in their duty in not negotiating a revision 
with the Holy See. As a juridical specialist he severely criticizes the 
‘most chaotic and anomalous law’ that was ‘foisted on the country’ as 
a consequence of the Concordat. In his later pages he returns to this 
theme, with reference to the well-known case of the Bishop of Prato, 
and gives several other examples of what, he claims, are flagrant con- 
tradictions between the Concordat and the Constitution, for example 
over the rights of non-Catholic religious organizations. The pecu- 
liarity of Italy, according to Professor Jemolo, lies in the intense dislike 
which even strong anti-clericals have of being given an out-of-date 
Voltairean label. There is also the dominance of public life by the 
Christian Democrat Party, still, despite its disparate antecedents and 
divergent political tendencies, united and with a tight hold over the 
strings of patronage. Probably Professor Jemolo would hardly go as far 
as to call Italy today a ‘confessional State’, still less a totalitarian one; 
indeed, he asserts that public debate and criticism are remarkably free. 
But he shows a decided antipathy to any kind of alliance between the 
Church and the more conservative classes, and says, approvingly, that 
the educated young Catholics are ‘Left Wing to a man’. 

His concluding pages are gloomy. We live, he says, in an age of 
feeling and not reason, and ‘the cult of liberty comes only from reason’. 
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He finds it deeply regrettable, though in such a poverty-stricken and 
over-populated country as Italy not surprising, that the Italian’s ‘much 
vaunted individualism takes the form of a defence of his material 
interests, not of his freedom’. A depressing postscript seems to treat 
General de Gaulle’s election and Signor Fanfani’s dismissal from the 
premiership as part of a general shift to the Right. This excursion into 
current journalism, out of date even while it was being published, 
seems unnecessary in such a book as this, especially as it comes immedi- 
ately after a moving passage about St Peter’s symbolizing ‘the fold 
whose hospitality knows no bounds’. This fold, presumably Professor 
Jemolo would agree, can only be the Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman 
Church, and the burden of his argument therefore seems to be this— 
that the Church, now being free, or, even more, dominant in a ‘Guelf 
state’, should be more widely tolerant, and its members and ministers 
more conspicuous in the practice of the Christian virtues. Professor 
Jemolo, in short, wants his country to model itself on Great Britain and 
not tend towards that Iberian pattern he detests and fears. Such ideal- 
ism is impressive, but it surely does not come from a thorough analysis 
of the peculiar factors in Italian character and policy. Professor Jemolo 
seems to us far more effective and convincing—though not more well- 
intentioned and high-minded—when presenting and justly interpreting 
the past relations of Church and State. His book is excellent reading 
for anyone who still imagines that the Church and the Papacy have 


always been the enemies of Italian patriotism, and that the Lateran 


settlement was no more than an unpopular bargain with a dictator. 
ALEC RANDALL 


NEWMANIANA 


Cerdinei Newman as an Historian. By Thomas S. Bokenkotter. (Louvain, 


1959-) 
Newman and the Missing Miter. By Vincent Blehl, s.j. Reprinted from 

Thought. (Fordham University Press, Spring, 1960.) 
Dr Boxenkorrter has studied not only all Newman’s published histor- 
ical writings but much unpublished material in the Archives of the 
Birmingham Oratory, including the interesting correspondence with 
Acton occasioned by the ill-fated Rambler, and some youthful essays and 
student notes on Herodotus. He has also made a study of Newman’s 
library preserved there, which he began with the folios of the Fathers 
bought, at his request, by Pusey in Germany in the early eighteen- 
twenties—‘only a shilling each’—when Pusey himself was more inter- 
ested in the continental critical movement than in the ancients. Much 
was added from the proceeds of Tract 90, and all through his life. Dr 
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Bokenkotter proceeds chronologically through Newman’s works, sizing 
up his methods, his attitude to sources, his few essays in historical criti- 
cism and his philosophy of history, so far as this can be discovered. 
Finally he remarks: ‘Newman himself would probably be the last one 
to think his historical writings merited such a study as we have made of 
them, for he made no pretensions to being a historical scholar.’ Why 
criticize him as one, then? Dr Bokenkotter concludes: 


There is no question of numbering him among the masters of 
scientific history during the nineteenth century. But even though 
he was self-taught in this field, he did succeed in assimilating some 
of the fundamental requirements of the historical method and de- 
servedly occupies a place of esteem among the historian antiquity 
who lived in the last century. 


Dr Bokenkotter is aware that when Newman went up to Oxford, in 
1817, history was a hobby for gentlemen brought up on Thucydides 
and Tacitus; a field for acute moral and social judgements, not a 
science. The past was judged by the standard of the present—it was in 
fact an extended present. The idea of history, like all other ideas, was 
revolutionized during the nineteenth century by the theory of evolution, 
or continuous development. This theory, as it manifested itself to the 
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general mind, is usually dated from the appearance of Darwin’s Origin 
of Species in 1859. Sixteen years before, Newman had startled the 
University of Oxford by preaching on Development in Christian 
Doctrine. His book on the same subject came out in 1845 and con- 
tained sections on the development of General Ideas which read today 
like a modern, not Darwinian, description of natural evolution applied 
to man as a thinking being. Newman left his theory, which many, both 
Anglican and Catholic, thought revolutionary, to make its own way, 
which it has done so successfully that the originality of its author is 
often forgotten. This fruitful theory, whose riches are not yet exhausted, 
was born out of Newman’s brooding on the history of the early Chris- 
tian centuries; in the revival of interest in the Fathers he was one of 
the first pioneers, if not the first of all; as he was, while still at Oxford, in 
the study of Scripture as the record of revelation as incarnate in the story 
of a people. It seems a pity that to Dr Bokenkotter the Essay on Devel- 
opment is only ‘the key to his conversion’. A key, yes, but to how much 
more than his conversion, great blessing as that was, not only for him, 
but to us. 

In ‘Newman and the Missing Miter’, Fr Blehl uses the same 
material, recently made available from the Archives of Propaganda, 
that was used by Mr J. H. Whyte in his article ‘Newman in Dublin’ in 
the spring number of Tue Dusiin Review, on the problem of the 
bishopric which never materialized. He comes to the same conclusion, 
that Cullen was responsible for stopping it, and stresses his influence at 
Rome, which was indeed partly the reason for his unpopularity with 
MacHale and others of the Irish bishops, who disagreed witk his 
policy. Fr Blehl does not comment on the weakness of Cullen’s argu- 
ments for delay. Newman’s Englishness would not be increased by 
making him a bishop, and it did not prevent him from being too sym- 
pathetic to Irish nationalists to please the cautious archbishop. As to 
expense, no one was likely to spend less on mere show than Newman; 
he was a singularly cheap Cardinal, and as a rector he was a positive 
economy, since, in despair of carrying his finance plan against united 
episcopal opposition, he often advanced money for university projects 
out of his own salary. Newman only wanted the bishopric to give the 
rector a voice in the councils of the bishops, who controlled university 
affairs; it seems an unavoidable conclusion that this was just what 
Cullen did not want. He preferred a subordinate rector, and his con- 
duct towards Newman confirms this. When Newman resigned he tried 
in vain to get his friend Bishop David Moriarty appointed his successor. 
By then he knew the university would never be the English-speaking 
Louvain he had hoped to make it. 
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